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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Statement  of  the  Problem 
The  purposes  of  this  problem  were  to  collect  available 
materials  relative  to  the  motivation  of  bookkeeping,  to 
analyze  these  materials  in  order  to  sift  out  those  motiva- 
tion devices  which  seemed  the  most  useful  for  the  classroom 
teacher's  use,   and  to  present  a  representative  collection 
by  describing  and,  when  possible,  by  illustrating  each 
device , 

Justification  of  the  Problem 

A  well-trained,  confident,  and  enthusiastic  bookkeep- 
ing teacher  who  plans  his  presentations  before  classes 
meet  and  who  has  the  ability  to  transmit  his  knowledge  to 
his  students  is  one  of  the  very  best  motivation  devices « 
But  every  now  and  then  this  same  teacher  may  face  un- 
expected obstacles  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping  and  may 
wonder  how  specific  problems  should  be  presented  or  may 
wonder  what  other  teachers  do  in  the  same  situation. 

Consideration  to  the  solution  of  this  predicament  was 
given  by  Palk  in  her  thesis  when  she  wrote  the  following: 


Teachers  of  bookkeeping  should  understand 
their  own  instructional  program,  should 
analyze  their  teaching  practices,  should 
evaluate  the  teaching  practices  of  others, 
should  formulate  a  teaching  plan  in  terms 
of  others'  experiences  and  their  own  needs, 
should  evaluate  their  teaching  results 
with  the  results  of  others,  and  finally, 
should  reformulate  their  teaching  plans  in 
the  light  of  their  own  experiences,^- 

This  compilation  of  a  variety  of  devices  should  be 
of  help  to  the  bookkeeping  teacher.     It  may  give  the 
teacher  an  idea  of  presenting  the  usual  content  in  a 
different  way.     It  may  serve  to  perk  up  the  teacher 
bored  by  repetition,  to  renew  his  interest,  and  thereby 
help  to  transmit  this  enthusiasm  to  his  students. 

In  addition,  bookkeeping  methods  have  changed  and 
are  still  changing.     There  was  a  definite  interest  in 
bookkeeping  motivation  devices  fifteen  years  ago  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  studies  were  made  by  Oren  W. 
Tarbox  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  entitled 
The  Evaluation  of  Bookkeeping  Teaching  Devices  and  by 
Mildred  Myrtle  Falk  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  en- 
titled A  Study  of  Business  Literature  Relative  to  the 
Motivation  of  Bookkeeping.     The  study  by  Palk  was  an 
analysis  of  the  number  of  motivation  devices  and  a 
compilation  was  not  made.    A  compilation  in  thesis  form 
seemed  to  be  in  order. 

Motivation  plays  a  more  important  part  in  teaching 
since  less  emphasis  is  given  to  the  question-and-answer 

^Palk,  Mildred  Myrtle,  A  Study  of  Business  Literature 
Relative  to  the  Motivation  of  Bookkeeping,  Master's  Thesis, 
University  of  Nebraska,  19l|l>  P»  12. 
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type  of  recitation.     Other  teaching  devices  are  being 

introduced.     Youth  has  progressed  to  overt  expression, 

aggressive  questioning,  and  the  teacher  must  be  prepared 

with  knowledge  and  devices  to  satisfy  his  inquisitiveness . 

The  value  of  motivation  devices  was  expressed  by 

Cecil  Puckett^  when  he  wrote  the  following: 

Any  device  used  in  any  subject  which  will 
better  care  for  individual  differences, 
which  will  more  adequately  contribute  to 
the  social  adjustment  of  a  boy  or  girl, 
or  which  will  do  a  better  job  of  making 
high  school  pupils  enjoy  their  classes,  is 
not  a  trick  but  a  most  desirable  educational 
procedure, 

V.  E.  Breidenbaugh.3  placed  a  value  on  motivation 

devices  by  writing: 

Motivation  is  the  prime  prerequisite  to 
effective  learning,  rather  than  a  method 
of  instruction,  but  its  techniques  are 
to  instruction  as  vitamins  are  to  food 
and  therefore  essential  ingredients  in 
classroom  procedure. 

This  study,  then,  will  aid  the  teacher  by  making 

available  the  necessary  devices  in  manual  form  for 

immediate  reference  and  use. 

Delimitation  of  the  Problem 

The  following  delimitations  were  followed  in  the 

completion  of  this  study: 

1.     The  articles  analyzed  and  compiled  were  limited 
to  those  written  between  19if0  and  1955* 


2Puckett,  Cecil,  "The  Group-Unit  Plan  in  Bookkeeping  " 
The  Journal  of  Business  Education,  May,  19l;l,  p.  17. 

3Breidenbaugh,  V.  E. ,  "Motivation  in  Bookkeeping," 
American  Business  Education,  May,  1950,  p.  250-251. 


2.     The  literature  analyzed  was  limited  to  teachers' 
professional  magazines  and  yearbooks. 

3«     The  devices  compiled  in  this  study  were  written 
primarily  for  use  at  the  high-school  level, 

1|,    Devices  for  each  individual  step  of  the  bookkeep 
ing  cycle  were  included, 

5,  This  study  did  not  include  articles  which 
described  the  same  motivation  devices  because 
the  compilation  was  aimed  at  presenting  a 
collection  of  the  various  devices  to  meet  a 
variety  of  situations  in  the  teaching  of 
bookkeeping, 

6,  Devices  were  chosen  which  seemed  to  make  a 
definite  contribution  to  motivation  without 
being  too  complicated  and  which  were  described 
or  illustrated  in  a  simple  and  understandable 
manner, 

7,  Some  devices  were  rejected  because  they  dealt 
with  phases  of  accounting  not  taught  on  the 
high-school  level,  such  as  cost  accounting 
devices. 


Organization  of  the  Study 


The  statement  and  nature  of  the  problem  with  its 
delimitations  were  included  in  Chapter  I.    In  Chapter  II 
a  review  was  made  of  literature  related  to  the  use  of 
motivation  devices  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping.  The 
steps  taken  in  the  completion  of  this  study  were  outlined 
in  Chapter  III,     In  Chapter  IV  a  representative  collection 
of  devices  was  compiled  from  literature.    The  summary  and 
the  recommendations  were  included  in  Chapter  V,  followed 
by  bibliographical  references  to  the  devices  included 
in  this  study. 


CHAPTER  II 
Review  of  Related  Literature 

This  chapter  reviews  several  theses  pertinent  to  the 
use  of  motivation  devices  in  the  teaching  of  bookkeeping. 
Excerpts  from  the  writings  of  experts  in  the  field  were 
also  included  in  this  chapter. 

In  his  thesis,  The  Evaluation  of  Bookkeeping  Teaching 
Devices j  Tarbox^-  proposed  the  following  problems: 

1.  To  evaluate  bookkeeping  devices  to  see  if 
they  are  worthwhile  from  an  educational 
standpoint • 

2.  To  construct  a  rating  scale  which  may  be 
used  to  judge  the  educational  value  of 
bookkeeping  devices. 

3.  To  obtain  an  evaluation  of  five  typical 
bookkeeping  devices  by  sixty  high-school 
bookkeeping  teachers,  using  a  rating  scale 
as  criteria  for  this  evaluation. 

The  five  devices  he  chose  were: 

Device  No.  1,  a  bookkeeping  game  or  contest  on 
adjusting  entries  which  was  executed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  old-fashioned  spelling  bee. 

Device  No.  2,   a  visit  or  field  trip  by  the  class  in 
small  groups  to  various  stores  after  which  the  groups 
reported  their  findings  in  a  sort  of  forum  meeting. 

^arbox,  Oren  W.,  The  Evaluation  of  Bookkeeping 
Teaching  Devices,  Master's  Thesis,  University  of  Southern 

California,  191+1,  p.  1. 


Device  No,  3,  a  short  project  or  problem  which  might 
be  used  to  supplement  regular  classroom  assignments. 

Device  No.  Li,  a  motivation  chart  on  which  the  various 
officers  and  office  workers  in  an  ordinary  business 
establishment  were  listed  from  the  president  down  to  the 
office  boy  and,  after  grades  were  ascertained  from  either 
daily  quizzes  or  a  test,  the  pupils'  names  were  inserted 
into  slits  on  the  chart  opposite  the  above-mentioned  titles 
giving  each  one  an  office  on  the  staff  from  the  highest 
down  to  the  lowest  office,  with  the  ranks  also  inserted 
into  slits  after  the  pupils'  names. 

Device  No.  5,  a  dramatization  of  the  life  history  of 
a  check  suitable  for  a  school  assembly  and  using  a  depart- 
ment store  as  the  setting  and  demonstrating  along  with 
remarks  by  an  announcer  how  the  large-sized  check  is  paid 
to  a  clerk  for  his  salary,  how  the  clerk  cashes  the  check 
by  endorsement  at  the  department  store,  how  the  department 
store  deposits  the  check  at  the  bank,  and  how  it  is  cleared 
through  the  clearing  house  with  its  cancellation  and 
subsequent  return  to  the  original  department  store. 

The  sixty  teachers  were  to  rate  these  devices  for  seven 
qualities  arranged  as  the  rating  scale:     (1)  pupil  interest, 
(2)  educational  change,   (3)  cooperation,   (Ij.)  students' 
participation,   (5)  knowledge  of  success,   (6)  individual 
differences,   (7)  development  of  personality. 

Tarbox  cautioned  against  the  flagrant  use  of  teaching 
aids  made  available  by  sales  organizations  and  manufacturing 
firms  because  much  of  this  material  is  designed  more  for  its 
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advertising  value  than  its  educational  v alue.     He^  cited 

a  survey  made  and  wrote  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 

materials  received  from  seven  hundred  firms  had  to  be 

discarded  for  lack  of  educational  value. 

Tarbox°  distinguished  between  a  method  and  a  device 

by  writing: 

The  difference  between  a  method  and  a 

device  is  that  a  method  is  a  way  of 

presentation  of  the  subject  matter 

while  a  device  is  just  a  scheme,  invention, 

trick,  or  tool  to  accelerate  the  learning 

process. 

A  tabulation  of  the  results  from  the  sixty  Los 

Angeles  teachers  who  appraised  each  of  the  five  devices 

according  to  their  importance  and  value  is  as  follows: 

First  place  Device  No.  3  Project 

Second  place  Device  No.  [j.  Chart 

Third  place  Device  No.  5  Play 

Fourth  place  Device  No.  2  Field  trip 

Fifth  place  Device  No.  1  Game 

As  a  result  of  Tarbox's  findings,  it  would  seem 

wise  for  the  provident  teacher  to  concentrate  on 

projects,  charts,  and  dramatizations  in  order  to  make 

maximum  use  of  motivation  devices.     The  two  most  popular 

devices  in  his  thesis  are  shown  on  the  following  pages. 


>Ibid.,  pT  3. 
6Ibid.,  p.  1;. 
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Device  No .  3 

In  this  project  you  arc  to  help  Abraham  Howland 
determine  the  net  worth  of  his  business,    Mr.. Howl and  is 
the  proprietor  of  a  small  hardware  store,  and  this  is  the 
beginning  of  his  second  month  in  business.     His  bookkeep- 
ing records  to  date  have  been  meager.     For  t he  most  part 
they  have  consisted  of  memoranda  on  scraps  of  paper, 
invoices,  sales  slips,  and  other  business  papers. 

With  the  aid  of  these  notes  and  an  exceptionally 
good  memory,  Mr.  Howland  tells  you  the  following  story 
regarding  his  first  month  in  the  hardware  business: 

I  drew  $15>00  from  my  bank  account  on  October  1 
and  purchased  the  stock  and  fixtures  of  the 
Sampson  Hardware  Company  at  1861  Main  Street. 
The  fixtures  I  estimated  to  be  worth  ^k$0  and 
the  stock  $850.     That  left  rue  a  &200  cash 
balance  on  October  1. 

During,  the  month,  I  have  received  $l,ll|7«19  and 
paid  out  $lf62*9l|i*     (In  figuring  the  cash  balance 
on  October  31,  do  not  forget  to  include  the  $200 
balance  on  hand  October  1.) 

Here  are  some  sales  slips  to  show  what  customers 
owe  me  today:    Henry  Armitage,  ^37*25;  Brown  & 
Shapiro,  ;J123«50.     I  have  from  Brown  &  Shapiro 
on  October  27  to  pay  their  account  in  full,  Ss;123»50« 

These  bills  show  that  I  owe  the  Northern  Hardware 
Supply  Company  $3l|9 •  28  on  account;  $627 •  77  to 
Henry  M.  Crapo  &  Son,  Inc.;  Bowman,  Streeter  &  Co., 
.563.66. 

Here  is  a  90-day  note  I  signed  yesterday  for  $fj>00 
which  I  borrowed  from  Merchants'  National  Bank. 
(This  cash  borrowed  is  included  in  the  month's 
receipts  of  tl,llj.7.19. ) 

My  purchases  for  the  month  according  to  the 
invoices  I  have  checked  total  ^1,822.21.  (This 
amount  includes  accounts  payable.) 

I  returned  ^17.25  worth  of  goods  because  they 
were  damaged.     Cash  sales  totaled  ^Gbrf  •IS)  3   and  I 
have  already  given  you  the  sales  slips  showing 
charges.     Customers  returned  $8.60  worth  of 
merchandise • 


My  electric  lifht  bill  for  the  month  w?s 
&6.3I4.,  and  the  telephone  bill  was  $2.75. 
I  have  one  sales  clerk  and  I  pay  him  $18 
a  week.     (Multiply  this  by  I}..)     I  have 
advertised  once  in  the  newspaper  and  it 
cost  me  v9.     Other  expenses  I  have  no 
record  of,  but  I  think  $25  would  be  a 
fair  estimate. 

Oh  yes,  I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you. 
Last  Saturday  I  withdrew  (?75  in  cash  for 
my  personal  use.     (The  amount  of  this 
withdrawal  is  included  in  the  cash  pay- 
ments for  the  month  previously  stated.) 


Instructions 

1.  Make  a  Trial  Balance  as  of  October  31.     (This  work 
will  be  easier  if  you.  set  up  a  skeleton  "T"  account.) 

2.  Prepare  a  Profit  and  Loss  Statement. 

3.  Prepare  a  Balance  Sheet.    You  may  use  either  account 
form  or  report  form.     Use  uen  and  ink  or  the  type- 
writer, and  regular  bookkeeping  paper  or  plain  white 
paper.     (Mr.  Rowland's  merchandise  inventory  on 
October  31  was  $2,027.70.) 

[{..     In  one  paragraph  of  not  more  than  100  words,  tell 
Mr.  Rowland  what  bookkeeping  records  you  would 
advise  him  to  keep.' 


YBripps ,  Milton,   "Abraham  Howland's  Hardware  Business, 
The  Business  E  da  cat  ion  World,  January,  19b  1,  p.  2l±2. 
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Device  No.  i\. 


EXPERT     BOOKKEEPING  STAFF 

MANAGING  OFFICE 
Name  Student 


PRESIDENT 


VICE-PRESI jENT 


SECRETARY 


rREASLt  RER 


SUPERINTENDENT 


Bernice  Falck 


Virginia  Burns 


Aleta  Schwerke 


Helen  Van  Bus  sura 


Harold  Meyers 


Efficiency 


98 


96 


95 


ACCOUNTING  DEPARTMENT 


Kobert  Hauk 

ASS'T  AC  CO.  NT  ANT 

Lucille  Gabriel 

93 


93 


BOOKKEEPING  DEPARTMENT 


HEAD  BOOKKEEPER 


ASS'T  BOOKKEEPER 


CASHIER 


SALES  CLERK 


PURCHASES  CLERK 


P  OS  j 

^NG 

OFFICE  BOY 


Blanche  Schmeling 


Bernice  Sief 


Eileen  Luge 


Jean  Otis 


Lucille  Behrend 


Marie  Behrend 


Betty  Buchman 


81 


77 


71 


65 


5L 


°Carlson,  Bernice,  "An  Idea  for  Motivation,"  The 
Balance  Sheet ,  November,  1953>  P«  130<> 
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Tarbox  concluded  that  devices  should  take  away  the 
dryness  from  teaching  and  should  contribute  a  feeling  of 
■genuineness.     Field  trips,   if  properly  planned  and  followed 
up,  have  so  ie  value  while  games  should  be  used  sparingly 
and  only  if  they  have  a  purpose  and  a  contribution  to  make. 
"Devices,"  Tarbox 9  wrote,  "should  fit  into  a  perpetual 
flow  of  learning  activities—not  just  a  series  of  jumps 
and  spurts." 

In  relation  to  charts,  R.  Robert  Rosenberg  has  a 

different  concept  of  what  they  are  and  how  they  should  be 

used.    His  interpretation  of  a  chart  and  its  use  as  it 

relates  to  bookkeeping  is  along  the  idea  of  a  diagram. 

Hence,  it  varies  from  Tarbox1 s  illustration,  Expert 

Bookkeeping  Staff,  and  both  are  good  devices.     Zacur^  in 

his  article  quoted  Rosenberg's  interpretation  in  the 

following  words: 

Mental  impressions  of  the  working  principles 
of  accounting  can  only  be  fixed  after  the 
principles  have  been  explained  by  the  teacher 
and  studied  by  the  student.     Then,  and  only 
then,  can  charts  make  themselves  felt  as 
summarizing  agents.     They  take  on  meaning 
and  purpose  for  the  student  when  he  is 
enabled  to  understand,  by  a  prior  study  of  the 
principles  involved,  what  the  charts  purport 
to  illustrate.     For  this  reason,  I  do  not 
believe  that  charts  should  be  given  to  the 
students  before  the  topic  illustrated  by  the 
charts  is  studied. 


^Tarbox,  The  Evaluation  of  Bookkeeping  Teaching 
Devices ,  p.  11-12. 

"^Zacur,  Howard  A.,  "Charting  General  and  Cost 
Accounting  Cycles,"  The  Business  Education  World,  March, 
19^6,  p.  377. 


Both  Tarbox  and  Rosenberg  are  in  accord  as  to  the 
value  and  use  of  motivation  devices.     Ts.rzox^  wrote,  "A 
teaching  device  is  a  supplementary  aid  which  is  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  student  to  learn." 

Another  thesis  written  on  the  subject  of  motivation 
in  bookkeeping  is  that  of  Mildred  Myrtle  Palk  entitled 
A  Study  of  Business  Literature  Relative  t  jd  the  Motivation 
of  Bookkeeping.     Her  study  was  limited  to  professional 
magazines  and  yearbooks  between  the  years  1930  and  19l|-0. 
She  tabulated  27li  articles  as  follows:-^ 


Classroom  Procedures  79 
Organization  of  Instructional  Materials  7h 
Teacher  h.2 
Student  Activities  37 
Visual  Materials  25 
Tests  and  Testing  17 


Falk's  findings  included  those  devices  which  Tarbox 
called  methods.     Nevertheless,  since  rood  motivation 
devices  are  an  important  part  of  teaching,  these  methods 
border  on  becoming  devices  and  should  become  a  tool  of  the 
teacher.     Tarbox,  in  his  thesis,  found  which  devices 
were  preferred  and  of  more  educational  value;  and  Palk, 
in  her  thesis,  found  the  number  of  devices  and  tabulated 
them  as  to  kind* 

A  study  nadfl  by  Bernice  E.  Edwards-^  on  the  subject 

J-LTarbox,  The  Evaluation  of  Bookkeeping  Teaching 
Devices ,  p .  L|. . 

12palk,  op_.  cit . ,  p.  11. 

^Edwards,  Bernice  E . ,  An  Analysis  of  the  Literature 
on  Motivation  in  Typewriting,  Master's  Thesis,  Boston 
University,  19?2,  p.  3. 
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of  motivation  devices  was  limited  to  the  typewriting  field, 
to  an  analysis  of  literature  between  the  years  1935  and 
1951*  and  to  motivation  devices  which  appeared  to  be  the 
most  significant  for  the  teacher  in  the  classroom,,  She 
collected  motivation  devices  that  had  already  been  tried 
in  the  classroom  and  she  collected  them  from  eighty-three 
magazine  articles. 

Relative  to  motivation  devices,  Edwards  observed 
the  following  during  her  study: 

1.  Devices  that  involved  student  competition 
are  valuable  as  a  motivating  technique, 

2.  An  analysis  of  the  literature  on  motivation 
indicates  that  a  pleasant  atmosphere  with 
complete  lack  of  tension  is  very  essential 
for  maximum  learning, 

3*     Competition  devices,  a  kind  of  motivation, 
may  be  divided  into  three  kinds:  individual 
competition  that  often  tends  to  develop 
selfish  tendencies,  group  competition  that 
tends  to  encourage  each  pupil  to  do  the  best 
he  can  for  the  group,  and  competition  with 
one's  self  that  is  an  attempt  to  better  one's 
own  previous  records, 

Edwards'   thesis  contains  illustrated  devices  with 

instructions  for  the  use  of  each  one  together  with  her  own 

comments  relative  to  the  timely  use  of  each  for  maximum 

results , 

An  interesting  book  on  devices  in  the  teaching  of 
bookkeeping  was  written  by  Wayne  A.  Alston^  in  1955. 

J-^Ibid.,  p,  15. 

l^Als  ton,  Wayne  A.,  Successful  Devices  in  Teaching 
Bookkeeping,  J,  Weston  Walch,  Portland,  Maine,  1955*  p.  1. 
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The  main  part  of  the  book  consists  of  original  suggestions 

received  from  bookkeeping  teachers  who  had  been  asked  by 

the  author  if  they  would  be  willing  to  contribute  their 

most  successful  teaching  methods  in  bookkeeping.     He  then 

compiled  a  selection  of  these  replies  into  a  book  and 

added  some  he  found  by  searching  recent  educational 

magazines  and  books.    He  published  a  total  of  1+37  devices 

from  98  contributors. 

Alston's  book  was  intended  to  be  a  manual  of  ideas  for 

teachers'  use  and  not  for  students'  use.     It  contains  many 

descriptive  paragraphs  on  methods  and  some  graphic  devices 

used  by  teachers  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  her  thesis  on  motivation  in  Shorthand,  Lordan^0 

presented  53  devices  and  stated  in  her  summary,  "An  analysis 

of  the  literature  indicates  that  the  enthusiastic,  skillful 

shorthand  teacher  is  one  of  the  best  motivation  devices  in 

the  classroom."    Sampson^  agreed  with  Lordan's  statement 

and  went  on  to  appraise  a  skillful  teacher  by  these  words: 

The  good  teacher  is  one  who  foresees  the 
slackening  of  student  interest  and  who 
has  a  fund  of  motivation  devices  to  draw 
upon  to  cope  with  any  situation  that  may 
arise . 

l^Lordan,  Helen  L. ,  An  Analysis  of  the  Literature  on 
Motivation  in  Shorthand,  Master's  Thesis,  Boston  University, 
195k,  P.  08. 

^Sampson,  Theodore  V.,  "Motivation  For  High  School 
Bookkeeping  Classes,"    The  Balance  Sheet.  February,  191+9, 
p.  250. 
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Finally,  a  word  of  caution  which  V.  E.  Breidenbaughl^ 

gave  seems  appropriate : 

The  seasoned  teacher  does  not  accept 
motivation  devices  and  visual  aids  as  a 
cure-all  for  every  learning  problem  nor 
a  substitute  for  good  teaching.   •  •  It 
is  quite  evident,  then,  that  if  we  use 
several  means  of  getting  a  certain  point 
across  to  the  class  in  the  way  of 
illustrations,  visual  aids,  motivating 
devices,  examples,  etc.,  one  or  more  of 
the  varied  presentations  of  the  same 
subject  matter  will  undoubtedly  be 
remembered. 

Authors  agree  that  teachers  should  not  overindulge 
in  the  use  of  motivation  devices  but  rather  that  teachers 
use  them  when  appropriate  to  revitalize  teaching,  to 
present  the  usual  material  in  a  different  way,  to  renew 
the  teacher's  interest  and  thereby  transmit  renewed 
enthusiasm  to  the  class. 


j 
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CHAPTER  III 


Procedures 


A  review  of  related  research  studies  and  literature 
was  made  to  obtain  a  background  for  the  compilation 
of  devices  for  the  motivation  of  bookkeeping. 

References  to  magazine  articles  and  business  education 
yearbooks  concerned  with  motivation  of  bookkeeping 
were  located  in  the  Education  Index  and  the  Business 
Education  Index. 

Selection  of  motivation  devices  from  the  above-located 
articles  was  based  on: 

a.  articles  written  between  19i|0  and  1955 

b.  articles  written  for  use  at  the  high 
school  level 

Co     articles  for  each  step  of  the  bookkeep- 
ing cycle 

d.     articles  which  seemed  to  make  a  definite 
contribution  to  motivation  without  being 
too  complicated  and  which  described  or 
illustrated  the  device  in  a  simple  and  an 
understandable  manner 

A  description  of  the  device  was  included  and,  when 
possible,  an  illustration  was  included. 

A  complete  bibliographical  reference  was  given  for 
each  device  included  in  this  study. 

A  summary  and  recommendations  based  on  the  findings  of 
this  study  were  included  as  the  final  step  of  the 
study • 


CHAPTER  IV 

ANALYSIS  AND  COMPILATION  OP  MOTIVATION  DEVICES 


Toll,  Lewis  R. ,  "The  Lesson  Plan  As  A  Teaching  Aid," 
Business  Education  F orum ,  January,  1955 i  P« 

Toll  offered  the  lesson  plan  as  one  of  the  best 
teaching  devices  available.     It  should  include  the  list- 
ing of  procedures  to  be  followed  in  the  performance  of 
certain  repetitive  operations,   should  provide  for  the 
development  of  new  concepts,  and  should  contain  specific 
questions  to  be  asked. 

The  beginning  teacher  may  have  to  rely  rather  heavily 
on  the  teachers'  manual  and  the  textbook  to  determine 
questions  to  be  included  in  the  plan  but  by  preparing  a 
few  detailed  plans  each  year  the  instructor  may  accumulate 
a  set  of  lesson  plans  that  would  be  considered  the  most 
important  part  of  a  teaching-aids  file. 


\ 
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Green,  Helen  Hinkson,  "Teaching  Devices,"  The  Business 
Education  World,  June,  1952,  p.  503. 

On  the  first  day  in  bookkeeping  class  the  students 
selected  one  girl  and  sized  her  up  as  to  just  what  she  was 
worth;  how  much  money  her  clothes  were  worth;  how  much 
she  owed  on  them;  how  much  money  she  had  in  her  pocket,  and 
then  they  subtracted  the  quarter  the  girl  owed  to  her  girl 

friend,  thereby  working  out  her  assets,  liabilities,  and 
proprietorship.     It  proved  to  be  fun  for  all  and  yet  the 
students  began  to  understand  the  fundamental  equation, 
assets  equal  liabilities  plus  proprietorship. 

Green  warned  the  teacher  to  think  through  this  plan 
carefully  ahead  of  time,  and  Green  suggested  that  the 
teacher  might  even  work  out  the  details  with  a  student 
"stooge"  so  that  a  controlled  equation  could  be  presented. 


Comment : 

If  this  is  handled  well,  it  may  prove  very  stimulating 
to  a  new  class  and  may  captivate  the  interest  of  the  pupils. 


Cain,  Marietta,  "Visual  Bookkeeping,"     The  Business 
Education  World,  January,  19I+6,  p.  235  • 


As  a  first-day  introduction  to  bookkeeping,  Cain 
suggested  this  device: 

1.  Set  up  a  small  fruit  stand  on  your  desk. 

2.  Pass  around  a  few  nickels  and  dimes  to  class 
members  so  they  may  buy  fruit  from  you. 

3.  Then  make  a  balance  sheet  on  the  board  by 
counting  the  cash  on  hand  and  the  fruit. 

[j.o     Sell  the  fruit  to  students  for  the  money, 
pay  the  rent  to  another  student,  and  after 
two  or  three  sales  buy  some  more  fruit  from 
Mr»  Bookcase  (you  placed  more  fruit  there 
before  class  began) . 

5»     Explain  as  you  start  to  eat  an  apple  that  you 
are  withdrawing  this  from  the  stock  of  fruit, 
and  it  demonstrates  the  "drawing"  account*, 
It  usually  produces  a  bit  of  merriment. 

6«  Illustrate,  as  you  go  along,  the  changes  in 
fruit,  cash,  and  proprietorship  by  diagrams 
on  the  blackboard. 


C  omment : 

This  device  is  useful  while  classes  are  being  adjusted 
during  the  first  week  of  school.  The  changes  could  be  made 
on  the  balance  sheet   (step  3  above). 


c 
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Green,  Helen  Hinkson,  "Teaching  Devices,"  The  Business 
Education  World,  November,  1951 »  P« 

Class  Cards 

This  device  is  used  in  calling  upon  students.     It  curbs 
the  teacher  from  calling  on  the  very  bright  students  for 
most  of  the  answers. 

A  card  is  prepared  for  each  student.     The  recitation 
cards  are  then  shuffled  so  that  students  won't  know  who 
follows  whom.     A  student  recites,  the  card  is  quietly  turned 
over.     The  cards  are  shuffled  only  after  the  circuit  is 
completed, 

A  simple  mark  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the 
first  card,  such  as  a  "1"  for  the  first  round  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  tell  when  the  circuit  is  finished.  Then 
reshuffle  and  mark  a  "2"  on  the  top  card  and  proceed  until 
it  turns  up  again. 

By  and  large,  adhere  to  this  procedure,  thereby  giving 
all  pupils  a  chance... and  they'll  be  alert  tool 
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Jasinski,  Harry,  "Try  Colored  Chalk  To  Code  Bookkeeping 
Accounts,"     The  Business  Education  World,  March,  1955*  p.  30. 


By  using  colored  chalk  for  each  separate  classifica- 
tion, pupils  can  easily  tell  whether  an  account  is  an 
asset  or  a  liability,  etc.     Colored  illustrations  are  very 
attractive  to  the  pupils'   eyes;  but  before  deciding 
definitely  on  their  use,  the  teacher  must  consider  three 
points:     (1)  color  blindness  in  the  class,    (2)  the  legibil- 
ity of  colors,  and  (3)  the  colors  to  be  used.     Give  an  eye 
test  for  color  so  that  color  blindness  won't  defeat  your 
purpose.     The  following  schemes  can  be  used,  giving  the 
most  legible  colors  to  the  most  active  accounts. 


WHITEBOARD 
Color  Code 

Assets  Black 

Liabilities  Red 

Proprietorship • .Yellow 

Income  Green 

Cost  Orange 

Expenses  Purple 


BLACKBOARD 
Color  Code 

Assets   .Orange 

Liabilities  White 

Proprietorship. .Blue 

Income.  Green 

Cost   a . . .  .Red 

Expenses  .Yellow 


The  same  code  is  used  throughout  the  year  as  new 
accounts  are  introduced  to  avoid  confusion.     This  then 
saves  time  for  concentration  on  more  technical  points  of 
bookkeeping  and  accounting. 


< 


Payne,  Vernon  V.  and  Parmer,  Ray,  "Using  Charts  the 
First  Day  in  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting,"     Business  Education 
Forum,  January,  1950,  p.  19. 


These  charts  for  first-day  teaching  of  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  are  easy  to  make,  are  inexpensive,  and 
they  provide  a  quick  step-by-step  presentation  that  saves 
classroom  time  and  they  also  provide  material  around  which 
lectures  may  be  built. 

The  order  of  the  charts  and  the  expansion  of  ideas 
are  as  follows: 


Chart  No.  1 

The  first  step  in  setting 
up  records  is  to  find  out 

1.  What  one  owns 

2.  What  one  owes 

3«  What  one  is  worth 


Chart  No.  3 

John  Clark  owes  these 

amounts : 

Owed  to  grocery  store 

$  50 

Owed  to  meat  market 

20 

Owed  on  mortgage 

2000 

Total  owed 

$2070 

Chart  No.  5 

Here 

is  the  process: 

John 

Clark  owns 

$8500 

John 

Clark  owes 

2070 

John 

Clark  is  worth 

$61j  30 

Chart  No. 

2 

John  Clark,  for  example, 

owns  the  following 

• 

Cash 

#  5oo 

House  and  lot 

5000 

Automobile 

1000 

Furniture 

2000 

Total  owned 

$8500 

Chart  No.  ij. 

By  subtracting  what  John 
Clark  owes  ($2070)  from 
what  he  owns   ($8500)  we 
find  what  he  is  worth. 

FORMULA 

Owns  -  Owes  -  V/orth 


Chart  No.  6 

In  bookkeeping  an  itemized 
statement  of  what  one  owns, 


what  one  owes ,  and  what 
one  is  worth  is  called  a 

BALAiMCE  SHEET 


£ 


Chart  No.  7 

The  heading  of  the  Balance 
Sheet  consists  of: 

1.  Name  of  owner  or  firm 

2.  Name  of  report 

3.  Date  of  report 


John  Clark 
Balance  Sheet,  Jan.  31,  1950 


Chart  No.  9 

What  John  Clark  owns  are 
assets . 

John  Clark 
Balance  Sheet,  Jan.  31i  1950 


Assets 
Cash  $  500 
House-Lot  5000 
Auto  1000 
Furniture  2000 
Total  $8500 


Chart  No.  8 

Anything  of  value  that  one 
owns  is  called  an  asset. 

John  Clark 
Balance  Sheet,  Jan.  31,  1950 

Assets 
Assets  are  list- 
ed on  the  left 
side  of  the 
balance  sheet. 

Chart 

No.  10 

Any  amount  that  is  owed  is  a 

liability. 

John  Clark 

Balance  Sheet 

.  Jan.  31,  1950 

Assets 

Liabilities 

Liabilities  are 

listed  on  the 

right  side  of 

the  balance 

sheet. 

Chart  No.  11 

What  John  Clark  owes  are  liabilities. 

John  Clark 
Balance  Sheet  Jan.  31.  19^0 


Assets 


Liabilities 
Joefs  store        $  50 
City  Meat  Mkt.  20 
Mortgage  2000 
Total  $2070 


Chart  No.  12 

What  one  is  worth  is  called  proprietorship  or 

capital. 

John  Clark 

Balance  Sheet 

Jan.  U.  19^0 

Assets 

Liabilities 

Proprietorship 

Proprietorship  is  list- 

ed on  the  right  side  of 

the  balance  sheet  below 

the  liabilities. 

Chart  No.  13 

What  John  Clark  is  worth  is  his  proprietorship 
or  capital. 

J  ohn 

Balance  Sheet 

Clark 

Jan.  31,  1950 

Assets 

Liabilities 

Proprietorship 

John  Clark,  Capital  6l±30 

The  word  "Capital"  is  i 

written  after  the  name. 

6 


Chart  No.  II4. 

The  completed  balance  sheet  of  John  Clark  looks  like 
this: 

John  Clark 


Balance  Sheet  Jan.   31,  1950 


Assets 

Liabilities 

Cash 

$  500 

Joe's  Store                $  50 

House  &  Lot 

5000 

City  Meat  Market  20 

Automobile 

1000 

Mortgage  2000 

Furniture 

2000 

Total  Liabilities  2070 

Proprietorship 

John  Clark,  Capital  6J+30 

Total  Assets 

$3500 

Total  Liab.  &  Prop.  $8500 

Notice  that  the  total  of  the  liabilities  and  the 
total  of  the  proprietorship  are  added  together. 


Notice,  also,  that  the  two  sides  of  the  balance 
sheet  are  equal. 


C  omment : 

These  charts  give  the  basic  idea  of  progression  to  the 
teacher.    Teachers  could  vary  their  charts  to  suit  their 
needs  or  the  particular  system  of  the  book  they  are  using 
in  their  classes. 


I 

- 
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Breidenbaugh,  V,  E. ,  "Pictorial  Balance  Sheet — 
Motivation  in  Teaching  Bookkeeping, 11  American  Business 
Education,  May,  1950,  p.  257. 


This  picture  or  diagram  will  help  the  students  to 
visualize  and  understand  better  the  Balance  Sheet  equation, 
Assets  equal  Liabilities  plus  Proprietorship: 


Pi'cTona 


C  omment : 

This  scheme  could  be  used  to  demonstrate  how  a 
decrease  in  Cash  could  affect  an  increase  in  Office  Equip- 
ment and  yet  keep  the  equation  intact. 
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Breidenbaugh,  V.  E. ,  "ACE  Accounts — Motivation  in 
Teaching  Bookkeeping,"     American  Business  Education,  May, 
1950,  p.  257 . 

Since  the  first  letters  of  the  classifications,  Assets, 
Cost,  Expenses,  form  the  word  ACE,  the  following  could  help 
to  fix  in  pupils'  minds  the  concept  that  increases  in  the 
ACE  accounts  are  always  debited: 


C  omment : 

A  good  companion  poster  is  the  LIP  poster  which  is 
also  part  of  this  study.     A  short  cut  of  this  nature 
pleases  the  students  and  helps  them  to  remember. 


ACE  /kcouivts 


e 


Bierbaum,  Hubert^  and  Marston,  Virginia,  "You  Don't 
Have  To  Be  An  Artist  To  Make  Good  Bookkeeping  Visual  Aids," 
The  Business  Education  World,  November,  1950,  p.  IJ4.7 • 


The  following  visual  aid  was  presented  in  the  above 
magazine.     The  authors,  Bierbaum  and  Marston,  suggest  that 
anyone  can  make  charts  or  posters  for  timely  use,  and  as 
long  as  the  desired  point  is  put  across  the  chart  need 
not  necessarily  look  like  the  work  of  a  professional. 


All  'UP"  Acc^t,^ 

credited  ior  increases. 
L.  /  ak/ifc/es 

I  ~nco  yne. 

y*ropr  ietors  IniP  

C  omment : 

This  visual  aid  can  be  used  as  a  companion  chart 
for  the  "ACE"  accounts  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner 
in  this  study. 


c 
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Bierbaum,  Hubert,  and  Mars ton,  Virginia,  "You  Don't 
Have  To  Be  An  Artist  To  Make  Good  Bookkeeping  Visual  Aids," 
The  Business  Education  World,  November,  1950,  p.  1L|7  • 


This  visual  aid  can  be  used  to  motivate  the  learning 
of  the  theory  of  increases  and  decreases  as  well  as  the 
theory  of  debits  and  of  credits. 


4^  "  Xivcorne. 


D  R  ■ 

CP 

1 

Comment : 

This  chart,  if  affixed  in  front  of  the  room,  will  be 
used  often  during  the  year  by  the  students  when  journalizing. 
With  such  a  poster,  the  bookkeeping  room  takes  on  the  air 
of  a  laboratory.     The  teacher  may  prefer  to  place  the  "ACE" 
accounts  on  the  left  and  the  "LIP"  accounts  on  the  right 
in  keeping  with  the  presentation  of  debits  and  credits. 

Note  the  similarity  between  this  poster  and  the 
posters  on  the  "LIP"  and  the  "ACE"  accounts.  Possibly 
this  one  could  be  used  after  the  other  two  have  been  shown 
and  explained. 


t 
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Breidenbaugh,  V.  E.,  "Concept  of  Debit  and  Credit — 
Motivation  in  Teaching  Bookkeeping,"    American  Business 
Education,  May,  1950,  p.  256. 


Breidenbaugh  wrote  that  students  should  be  able  to 
give  or  to  quote  transactions  in  which  an  increase  in  one 
asset  may  result  in  a  decrease  in  another  asset,  an 
increase  in  a  liability,  etc.,  using  this  chart  of  nine 
situations  as  a  guide.     It  was  also  suggested  that  the 
teacher  have  the  students  write  out  transactions  to 
illustrate  each  of  these  squares. 


(1) 

ASSETS 
INCREASE 

ASSETS 
DECREASE 

(2) 
ASSET 
INCREASE 

LIABILITY 
INCREASE 

(3) 
LIABILITY 
DECREASE 

ASSET 
DECREASE 

w 

ASSET 
INCREASE 

CAPITAL 
INCREASE 

(5) 

LIABILITY 
DECREASE 

LIABILITY 
INCREASE 

(6) 
LIABILITY 
DECREASE 

CAPITAL 
INCREASE 

(7) 

CAPITAL 
DECREASE 

ASSET 
DECREASE 

(8) 
CAPITAL 
DECREASE 

LIABILITY 
INCREASE 

(9) 
CAPITAL 
DECREASE 

CAPITAL 
INCREASE 

C  orament : 

Students  will  require  some  time  to  prepare  this  and  a 
close  check  by  the  teacher  for  student  understanding  is  needed. 


Breidenbaugh,  V.  E,,  "Concept  of  Debit  and  Credit  — 
Motivation  in  Teaching  Bookkeeping,"     American  Business 
Education,  May,  1950,  p.  256. 


According  to  Breidenbaugh,  the  concept  of  debit  and 
credit  may  also  be  expressed  by  the  following  device: 


Decreases  in  Proprietorship*  ^Increases  in  Proprietorship 

The  horizontal  and  diagonal  lines  are  drawn  to  show 
how  a  transaction  may  affect  an  increase  and  a  decrease, 
an  increase  and  another  increase,  a  decrease  and  another 
decrease.     This  device  can  be  used  after  the  concept  of 
debit  and  credit  have  been  taught  and  re-taught.     It  is  a 
little  advanced  for  slow  learners  and  could  serve  to 
confuse  them  if  unwisely  used8     This  requires  knowledge 
plus  concentration. 


Increases  in  Assets 


Decreases  in  Assets 


Decreases  in  Liabilitie 


Increases  in  Liabilities 


Phillips,  Nellie,  "For  Good  Results,  Teach  the  First 
Bookkeeping  Cycle  Quickly,"  The  Balance  Sheet,  November, 
19li-7,  P.  108. 


Phillips  suggested  that  the  bookkeeping  equation,  in 
the  form  shown,  be  placed  across  the  blackboard.     The  various 
additions  to  the  equation  will  be  marked  with  letters  that 
refer  to  the  following  discussions.    Note  the  gradual  expan- 
sion of  the  basic  principle: 

(a)  Owns        5  Owes  + 

(b)  Assets        r    Liabilities  f 

(c)  +     I    _  z 


Claims 
Proprietor  ship 


—    i  +- 


(d) 


SJ>oo       too  (a.)  - 


C  M  Uroiun /Prop. 

Sooo 

A 


C .  M,  Brown  wanted  to  keep  his  bus/ness\records 
separate  from  his  personal  records.  So,\he 
withdrew  $5000  from  his  personal, account  and 
invested  it  in  a  business.  f  \ 

(e)  C.  M.  Brown  paid  a  month's  rer/t  in  advance.  \ 


(f )  fcyui'pHKnir 


C«)  too 

fact.  ?#^|o/g- 


s 


K^r<-li^>iil|i>g. 


C  omment : 

The  value  of  this  device  is  that  it  ties  together  the 
presentation  of  the  present  with  that  of  the  past. 
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Ganje,  Edward  R.,  "Application  of  the  Debit  and  Credit 
Formula,"     The  Balance  Sheet,  December,  1950,  p.  158-159. 


Ganje  suggested  these  three  steps  to  be  taken  in 
debiting  and  crediting  accounts: 

1.  Determine  which  two  accounts  are  affected 
by  the  business  transaction. 

2.  Refer  to  the  chart  given  below  and  find 
where  these  two  accounts  are  classified. 

3.  Determine  whether  these  accounts  are 
increased  or  decreased  by  the  transaction. 

a.     Refer  to  the  chart  again  to 

determine  which  account  should 
be  debited  and  which  account 
should  be  credited. 


 f  1 



decvca^ft 

Accounts  R«X<l'uil?k 

Notts  Receivable. 
Bonis 


1 


LtAhilr 

Ii£5 

I  'Kcvcase. 

counts        a  Me 

Motet  Payafc/e 
Moct^a^e  Payable. 


Capita 


D«.b,t 


Expense 


.T»co»ie, 


dec>-e3,se 

l  >,£>-£  is  e 

C-eJ.t 

5alanc5  »  l/Hag" 
T«el«p)ione 
A«to  £xpen»e 

H<?at»  Ujfct 

~fru<-k  Cjrpense. 

Tajces 

Rfacdlaneous  £*pr>ue 
Cost  of  Sites  — 


C  omment : 

This  is  a  good  way  to  impress  students  with  proper 
and  constant  classification  procedures. 
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Boyle,  Lea  Ida,  "A  Chart  To  Simplify  Journalizing," 
The  Balance  Sheet ,  September,  19149,  p.  23* 

Boyle  used  this  chart  successfully  and  offered  it  to 
solve  the  problem  of  analyzing  transactions  into  debits 
and  credits. 

Let  us  take  a  transaction,  for  example,  and  work  it 

through  the  chart : 

Mr,  Smith  pays  $£0  on  an  account  he  owes 
to  the  Samson  Peed  Company, 

The  entry  on  the  chart  is  as  follows: 


CHART 


Date 
or 
No. 

Accounts 
Affected 

Assets, 

Liabilities, 

Proprietorship 

Increased 
or 

Decreased 

Debited 
or 

Credited 

Tan.  // 

A5S«t 

2)ec-ir-e3S€<A. 

C*-ei  ,  te.<L 

Accounts  Ta^afele 

Dec*- eased, 

DcbiteJ, 

C  omment : 

It  is  a  good  device  for  beginning  bookkeeping  but  the 
teacher  should  be  careful  the  students  do  not  confuse  it 
with  the  actual  entries  in  a  journal.     It  is  a  device  to 
introduce  journalizing „ 


< 
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Owen,  Henry,  "Bookkeeping  Analysis  Chart,"     The  Business 
Education  rtorld,  December,  1955 t  P»  210. 


Teachers  of  bookkeeping  agree  that  the  WHY  of  journal- 
izing should  be  stressed  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
course.     Owen  presented  his  chart  to  help  accomplish  this 
purpose • 

Let  us  assume  that  we  are  discussing  the  following 
transactions : 

nay  1  C.  Clark  invested  cash. 

2  Received  cash  from  W.  Wilson  on  account. 

3  Sent  J.  Jones  a  30-day  note  in  full  of  account. 
\\.  C.  Clark  took  cash  for  personal  use. 

The  analysis  would  be  as  follows: 

May  1    Asset  cash  increases,  debit; 
Capital  increases,  credit. 

2  Asset  cash  increases,  debit; 

Asset  accounts  receivable  decrease,  credit  Wilson. 

3  Liability  accounts  payable  decrease,  debit  Jones; 
Liability  notes  payable  increase,  credit. 

\    Capital  decreases,  debit  C.  Claries  Drawing; 
Asset  cash  decreases,  credit. 

To  save  time  the  following  analysis  chart  could  be  used: 


ANALYSIS  CHART 


Date 

Liabilities 

Proprietorship 

Dr. 

Or. 

Cash 

a 

V 

WVV'ISOT) 

J 

J.3o>ies 

N„Us  Pay. 

H 

cash 

A  chart  of  this  sort  should  be  stressed  only  in  the  first 
year  of  bookkeeping.  It  is  merely  an  aid  to  journalizing  and 
a  device  to  test  students'  understanding  of  debits  and  credits. 


t 


Briggs,  Milton,  "Clinching  The  Classification  of 
Accounts,"  The  Business  Education  World,  May,  1953,  P.  ^53. 

Briggs  illustrated  a  rather  simple  device  for  impress- 
ing upon  the  minds  of  students  the  groups  of  accounts  that 
compose  the  two  financial  statements,  the  goals  of  bookkeep- 
ing procedure.     The  Balance  Sheet  requires  the  A,  L,  P 
accounts  while  the  Profit  and  Loss  Statement  requires  the 
I,  C,  E  accounts. 

Following  this,  the  teacher's  problem  is  to  get  his 
students  to  classify  each  successive  NEW  account.  Then 
students  will  know  in  which  statement  to  place  it. 


C  omment : 

This  device  might  also  be  used  to  demonstrate  the 
closing  entries  since  the  activity  of  the  ICE  accounts 
melts  into  the  proprietorship  through  closing  entries. 


c 


I 


Briggs,  Milton,  "Three  Fundamental  Bookkeeping 
Formulas,"     Business  Education  World,  September,  1953* 
p.  25. 


Briggs  offers  the  following  problem  as  an  exercise 
to  give  early  in  the  bookkeeping  course  just  after  the 
fundamental  formulas  have  been  presented.     It  is  suggested 
that  the  teacher  type  this  problem  because  the  students' 
penmanship  in  writing  numbers  and  in  copying  the  material 
is  a  considerable  factor. 

These  are  the  directions  to  be  given  to  the  class: 


DIRECTIONS:     Study  the  three  rules  printed  at 
the  left  of  the  form.     Then,  copy  the  form 
and  insert  in  the  blank  spaces  the  figures 
that  you  obtain  as  the  result  of  applying  the 
printed  rules.    Use  pen  and  ink.    Make  clear 
figures,  uniform  in  size.    Use  plain  white  or 
composition  paper.    Do  not  use  any  dollar 
signs  or  decimal  points;  the  double  and  single 
rulings  take  the  place  of  these  marks  in  the 
bookkeeping  forms.    Make  your  rulings  with  ink. 
Check  all  additions  and  subtractions  to  be 
positive  they  are  accurate. 

(The  form  follows  on  the  next  page.) 


Comment : 

Because  this  knowledge  is  so  basic  and  necessary, 
the  time  it  requires  will  be  well  spent. 
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McColley,  Violet,   "Use  of  Charts  to  Teach  Classification 
of  Accounts,"     The  balance  Sheet,  May,  19l±7 ,  p.  388. 


This  chart  is  started  the  first  week  of  school  when 
the  equation,  ArL+P,  is  presented.     It  is  as  follows: 


Assets 


Cash 


Accounts  Rec . 
Supplies 

Increase --debit 
Decrease — credit 


BOOKKEEPING  CHART 

Liabilities 

Accounts  payable 
Notes  payable 


Increase --credit 
Decrease — debit 


Proprietorship 
Capital 


Increase --credit 
Deer ease --debit 


When  the  Balance  Sheet  is  studied,  its  title  is 
inserted.     New  accounts  are  also  added  as  they  are  s  tudied 
and  the  chart  begins  to  expand. 


Assets 


Cash 


Accounts  Rec. 

Notes  Rec. 

Md  s  e .  Inventory 

Supplies 

Prepaid  Ins. 

Equipment 

Increases --debit 
Decreases --credit 


BOOKKEEPING  CHART 

Balance  Sheet 

Liabilities 

Accounts  payable 
Notes  payable 


Increases --credit 
Deer eases --debit 


Proprietorship 

Capital 
-Drawing 


Increases — credit 
Decreases --debit 


Inc  ome 
Sales 

-Returned  sales 


Profit  and  Loss  Statement 
Cost 


Increases --credit 
Decreases- -debit 


Purchases 

-Returned  Purchases 


Increases — debit 
Decreases --credit 


Expenses 

Rent 
Salary 

Miscellaneous 
Supplies  used 
Expired  insurance 

Increases — debit 
Decreases — credit 


Space  should  be  allowed  by  the  teacher  for  new  accounts 
as  they  are  studied  and  they  should  be  added  to  these  charts, 
thereby  giving  the  students  a  cumulative  view  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  accounts. 


f 


Skar,  R.  0.,  "Teaching  Debit  and  Credit  to  Beginners," 
The  Balance  Sheet,  April,  1914-1 »  P»  352. 


The  basic  idea  is  that  the  value  of  the  items  claimed 
equals  the  claim.    Place  a  simple  balance  sheet  on  the 
board  and  challenge  students  to  suggest  any  transaction 
that  could  possibly  put  it  out  of  balance.     It  cannot  be 
done  I    Refer  to  the  left  side  of  the  balance  sheet  as  a 
debit  and  refer  to  the  right  side  of  the  balance  sneet  as 
a  credit  from  the  very  start. 

Begin  by  using  only  assets  and  proprietorship  in  the 
first  balance  sheet  and  when  it  is  understood  introduce 
liabilities.    Gradually  introduce  a  few  skeleton  accounts, 
pointing  out  the  debit  side  and  the  credit  side.  Then 
show  how  increases  and  decreases  in  these  accounts  are 
quite  easy  and  logical. 

When  it  comes  to  presenting  income  and  expense 
accounts,  show  how  they  would  have  a  relationship  to  the 
capital  account. 

To  eliminate  the  possibility  of  pupils1  memorizing 
routines,  frequent  exercises  and  drills  should  be  given. 

Comment : 

Skar's  idea  is  to  progress  from  the  simple  to  the  more 
complex  in  gradual  steps  and  this  is  a  good  plan  for  all 
teachers  to  consider  when  making  lesson  plans. 


Briggs,  Milton,  "Practice  in  Journalizing,"  Business 
Education  World,  November,  1951  >  P»  139. 


According  to  Briggs,  the  illustration  below  should 
be  placed  on  the  blackboard  and  then  the  students  should 
be  asked  to  place  their  hands  in  front  of  them,  palms  up. 
The  theory  of  increases  and  decreases  can  be  reviewed  as 
illustrated  here,, 

Introduce  model  transactions  and  complete  the  "three 
R's"  of  journal! zing --re cognizing  the  accounts  affected, 
reasoning  the  effect  on  these  accounts,  and  recording  in 
the  proper  book  or  form. 


Comment : 

The  students  could  copy  the  illustration  or  it  could 
be  duplicated  for  their  notebooks  for  future  reference  and 
study.     As  a  classroom  poster  it  could  serve  for  a  quick 
review  now  and  then. 


Clevenger,  Earl,  "Teaching  the  Posting  Process,"  The 
Journal  of  Business  Education,  November,  1951,  p.  121. 


Clevenger  offered  this  device  as  a  good  method  for 
presenting  posting  in  a  simple  way: 

1.  Present  a  correctly  prepared  sales  journal 
and  ledger  to  t he  class  and  trace  transactions 
from  the  journal  to  the  ledger,  thereby  call- 
ing attention  to  how  the  posting  procedure 
has  been  done. 

2.  Have  the  student  trace  transactions  from  a 
prepared  journal  to  a  prepared  ledger.  Thus, 
his  understanding  of  the  procedure  is  checked. 

3.  Have  the  student  prepare  a  ledger  based  on 
entries  from  a  correctly  prepared  single 
journal. 

I4..    When  posting  from  these  journals  is  under- 
stood, the  class  is  ready  to  proceed  in  a 
similar  manner  with  another  journal. 


Comment : 

The  above  steps  may  be  completed  at  the  blackboard 
or  may  be  completed  from  duplicated  copies  by  the  class. 
Later,  the  duplicated  copies  could  be  referred  to  and 
verbalizations  of  the  posting  process  could  be  required. 
A  prepared  journal  with  a  blank  ledger  could  offer  a 
problem  for  student  activity  either  in  the  classroom  or 
as  a  homework  assignment.    Good  papers  could  be 
exhibited  on  the  tackboard  for  motivating  purposes,  also. 


r 


Satlow,  David  I«,  "Realistic  Approach  To  Planning  The 
Bookkeeping  Lesson,"  Business  Education  Forum,  January,  1955> 
p.  9o 


As  a  teaching  aid  Satlow  presented  the  following  lesson 

plan  on  the  specific  lesson,  Balancing  the  Cash  Account. 

Aim:     To  perfect  one's  skill  in  balancing  the  Cash 
account . 

Materials  required:     Two  sheets  of  ledger  paper  per 
pupil . 

Assignment:     (a)  Copy  the  8  accounts  appearing  on  the 
mimeographed  sheet,   (b)  Balance  each  of  the 
accounts • 

Warm-up  exercise:     Copy  the  following  cash  accounts: 


3  VSO 
7  XOO 
IO  foo 


J.  u 


£  150  a  Soo 
5  <ioo 
7  3oo 


MmiJ-      Ado     Jm. I  iroo 


1 

J  SOO 
4  )0O 


H     3  is 


Jin3-      AJ.5      Scrv  I  USD 
3      /6T>  3  <\oo 


Seft- 1  SV 


Motivation:     It  may  be  either  (a)  The  need  for  having 
at  one's  command  one  sum  that  represents  the 
balance  in  the  account  as  of  a  given  date,  or 
(b)  The  need  for  proving  one's  skill  in  the 
balancing  of  accounts  in  a  businesslike  manner. 

Development : 

Step  1 — Have  pupils  pencil-foot  the  four  cash 

accounts  above.     Use  the  blackboard  for 
demonstration.     Inspect  pupils'  progress. 

Step  2--Subtract  the  smaller  from  the  larger  to 
find  the  balance. 

Step  3--Have  pupils  complete  the  balancing  of 
Cash  account  #1  above. 

a.     enter  balance  on  the  first  blank 
line  of  the  smaller  side. 


bo     rule  single  and  double  lines  and 
indicate  totals. 


c 


c.     bring  the  balance  down  below  the 
double  lines  on  the  debit  side. 

Step  I|.--Provide  practice  on  the  completion  of  the 
balancing  of  Cash  accounts  #2,  #3,  and  #[).. 

Summary:     Elicit  from  pupils  verbalizations  of  the  steps 
to  be  followed  in  the  balancing  of  Cash  accounts. 


Write  the  steps  on  the  board  and  have  pupils  copy  them 
in  their  notebooks. 


MihtZ j  Betty  S#,  "Visual  Demonstrations  in  Bookkeeping," 
Business  Education  Forura,  December,  19Sk-»  P«  19-20. 


In  preparing  an  exhibit  like  the  following  on  the  topic 
of  recording  and  posting  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  course, 
Mintz  strongly  stressed  that  one  should  consider  the  steps 
as  they  are  learned  by  the  pupils  and  that  one  should  set 
up  the  demonstration  in  that  order,  either  on  a  tackboard 
or  on  a  blackboard. 

Exhibit  I  below  gives  the  teacher  an  idea  of  outlines 
to  follow  for  the  first  two  steps  of  the  bookkeeping  cycle. 
Be  certain  to  use  the  beginning  balance  sheet  for  the 
journal  entry  which  follows. 


*1  Jm.! 


I""-v--»  I 
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McGill,  E.  Co,  "Analyzing  Trial  Balance  Errors," 
The  Journal  of  Business  Education,  May,  1%6,  p.  2l|.-25. 


McGill  offered  the  suggestion  that  a  pupil* s  participa 
tion  in  locating  his  errors  will  make  him  cautious  that  the 
will  not  occur  again.  However,  if  an  error  exists  and  is  t 
be  found,  McGill  offered  this  procedure: 

1,  Check  addition  of  debits  and  credits  on  the 
adding  machine • 

2,  Find  the  difference  between  the  debit  and  the 
credit.     If  it  is  $10,  $500,  $1000,  a  series  of 
zeros,  the  error  may  be  in  addition, 

3«     Since  the  trial  balance  comes  from  the  ledger, 
check  the  footings  in  the  ledger  and  their 
transfer  to  the  trial  balance, 

Recheck  footings  in  the  ledger.     Check  additions 
and  subtractions, 

5,  If  the  error  still  is  not  found,  examine  the 
posting  from  the  journals ,     Especially  look  for: 

a,  transpositions 

b,  debit  entry  on  the  credit  side 
or  vice  versa 

c,  decimal  points  placed  incorrectly 

d,  posting  to  wrong  ledger  accounts 

6,  If  still  not  located,  check  each  debit  and  credit 
in  the  journal  entries, 

7 0     Finally,   check  journal  entries  from  the  trans- 
actions • 


Comment : 

Students  should  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  careless 
ness  is  the  greatest  cause  of  errors  and,  therefore,  to 
progress  slowly  is  to  go  more  surely. 


Edelman,  Jack  G.,  "My  Trial  Balance  Doesn't  Balance," 
The  Business  Education  World,  April,  19k$$  P«  lj-29-lj-30. 


Edelman  offered  five  steps  to  follow  in  locating  errors 
in  a  trial  balance.     If  followed,  most  students  will  find 
their  own  errors,  but  those  who  fail  to  do  so  need  individual 
help  from  the  teacher. 

1.  Students,  including  those  who  have  the  correct 
trial  balance,  should  begin  by  re-adding  the 
trial  balance  and  determine  the  difference 
between  the  two  totals.     If  this  difference  is 
the  amount  involved  in  a  particular  trans- 
action, the  pupil  should  go  over  the  entry  and 
its  posting, 

2.  Ascertain  if  the  balance  has  been  correctly 
placed  in  the  trial  balance  as  a  debit  or  as  a 
credit  by  looking  at  pencil  footings  in  the 
ledger. 

3.  Re-add  the  debits  and  the  credits  in  the 
accounts,   check  pencil  totals,  re-subtract  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  the  balances.     Place  a 
check  mark  beside  the  balance. 

Compare  each  debit  and  credit  in  the  ledger 
accounts  with  the  journal  entries,  placing  a 
check  mark  to  the  right  of  each  correct 
amount  • 

5o    Finally,  check  the  journalizing  from  the 
business  papers  or  textbook,  placing  check 
marks  beside  the  correct  amounts. 

This  device  should  be  exercised  once  a  term  in  both 

Bookkeeping  I  and  Bookkeeping  II  courses  or  until  the  pupils 

understand  the  process. 


Comment : 

As  a  device  it  could  develop  a  sense  of  security  in  one's 
pupils  for  they  will  learn  to  locate  errors  successfully. 


Knepper,  E«  G.,   "Kow  I  Teach  Students  to  Locate  Errors," 
Business  Education  Forum,  December,  1952,  p.  21. 

Knepper  contributed  his  method  for  detecting  errors  in 
a  trial  balance  and  wrote  that  it  takes  more  time  to  locate 
errors  than  to  be  accurate  in  the  beginning.  Students 
should  be  impressed  by  this  fact.    He  then  prescribed  these 
steps  to  follow  in  locating  errors: 

1.  Be  sure  your  results  are  reasonable  as  you 
proceed  in  your  work. 

2.  Total  debits  equal  total  credits  always. 
Journal  footings  should  be  checked  this 
way  as  you  proceed. 

3.  Check  every  calculation  you  make. 

The  search  for  errors  can  become  very  confusing  and 
although  students  should  be  taught  how  to  find  their 
errors,   they  should  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that  accuracy 
at  all  times  is  the  better  procedure  to  follow. 
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Green,  Fred  H.,  "How  I  Teach  Students  to  Locate  Error 
Business  Education  Forum,  December,  1952,  p.  20. 


Green  described  his  method  of  finding  errors  in  a 
trial  balance  in  these  four  steps: 

1.  Find  the  exact  amount  of  the  error. 

2.  Test  it  for  divisibility  by  9  to  indicate 
a  transposition. 

3.  Test  it  for  divisibility  by  2  to  indicate 
the  use  of  a  debit  for  a  credit  or  vice 
versa. 

i|.     Check  back  figures  from  the  trial  balance 
to  the  ledgers  to  the  journals  to  the 
transactions . 

It  was  also  suggested  that  all  work  should  be  checked 
as  it  is  found  to  be  correct  by  the  use  of  a  checkmark. 


V 


Mintz,  Betty  S.,  "Visualizing  the  Adjusting  Entries," 
Business  Education  Forum,  December,  1950,  p.  22-23, 

The  adjustment  discussed  here  by  Mintz  is  in  accordance 
with  the  "traditional  method"  by  which  the  purchases  and 
the  merchandise  inventory  accounts  are  the  first  accounts 
that  are  adjusted. 

She  suggested  pictures  of  match-stick  figures  to 
illustrate  the  actions  involved  in  this  adjustment.  Each 
illustration  is  described  as  follows: 

Illustration  1.    Draw  in  suitable  size  two  match- 
stick  men  in  the  process  of  placing  merchandise 
on  the  counter. 

Discuss  it  in  connection  with  the  total  of  the  purchases 
account  as  it  appears  on  the  trial  balance  section  of  the 
work  sheet.     Try  to  get  the  students  to  see  the  need  for 
adjusting  the  purchases  account  st  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
period. 

Illustration  2.     This  illustration  should  show 
two  match-stick  men,   one  in  the  process  of 
selling  and  the  other  in  the  process  of  receiv- 
ing the  merchandise. 

Thus  the  two  elements  in  the  purchases  account  will  be 
understood:     one  represents  cost  of  goods  sold  and  the  other 
represents  the  value  of  the  goods  on  hand. 

Illustration  3.    Draw  two  match-stick  men  in 
the  process  of  counting  the  goods  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  period. 


Boston  University 
gchool  of  Education 
v  Library, 


This  illustration  emphasizes  two  points:     (1)  in  ord 
to  find  the  inventory,  it  must  be  counted;    (2)  the  book- 
keeper is  concerned  in  finding  the  inventory. 

The  bookkeeping  principles  should  be  studied  after  a 
sufficient  background  has  been  given  by  the  illustrations 
The  most  important  fact  to  remember  is  that  the  purchases 
account  represents  TWO  things:     assets  and  costs. 


Comment: 

Such  visualization  should  help  keep  memorization  of 
the  adjustments  to  a  minimum. 
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Harrison,  Lincoln  J.,  "Merchandise  Inventory  Adjustments," 
The  Business  Education  World,  April,  19J4.8,  p.  1*77* 

Harrison  considered  the  fact  that  writers  of  elementary 
accounting  textbooks  usually  present  one  of  two  methods  for 
making  adjustments  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period  to  show 
the  change  in  the  merchandise  inventory.     The  two  methods 
are  illustrated  below: 


In  the  first  method  the  adjustment  is  made  through 
the  Purchases  account.     The  Merchandise  Inventory  account 
shows  the  inventory  of  merchandise  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  period.     If  the  amount  of  the  inventory  at  -the 
end  of  the  period  is  larger  than  the  amount  at  the  beginning, 
the  difference  between  these  amounts  is  debited  to  Merchan- 
dise Inventory,   the  corresponding  credit  being  made  to 
Purchases   (A  above).     The  balance  of  the  Merchandise 
Inventory  account  is  now  the  ending  inventory  amount,  and 
the  balance  of  the  Purchases  account  is  the  cost  of  goods 
sold. 

If  the  merchandise  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  period  is 
smaller  than  at  the  beginning,  Merchandise  Inventory  account 
is  credited  for  the  difference  and  Purchases  account  is 
debited  (B  above). 
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In  Method  II  the  adjustment  is  made  through  the 
Profit  and  Loss  Summary  account.     An  entry  is  made  by 
debiting  Profit  and  Loss  Summary  account  and  by  crediting 
Merchandise  Inventory  account  (A  above).     This  is  for  the 
amount  of  the  beginning  inventory. 

A  second  entry  follows  in  which  the  ending  inventory 
is  debited  to  Merchandise  Inventory  account  and  is  credited 
to  the  Profit  and  Loss  Summary  account  (B  above).     The  bal- 
ance in  Merchandise  Inventory  account  now  shows  the  amount 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  period.    When  Purchases  account 
is  closed  to  Profit  and  Loss  Summary  account  (C  above)  by 
debiting  Profit  and  Loss  Summary  and  by  crediting  Purchases, 
the  balance  in  the  Profit  and  Loss  Summary  account  shows 
the  cost  of  goods  sold. 


Comment : 

A  new  teacher  would  do  well  to  follow  the  method  of 
the  textbook  being  used  by  the  class.     The  teacher  of 
second-year  bookkeeping  could  make  use  of  the  alternative 
method  after  the  process  of  analyzing  has  been  learned 
thoroughly. 


e 
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Zacur,  Howard  A.,  "Summarizing  Accounts,"    The  Business 
Education  World,  December,  19^-7*  p.  235. 


Zacur' s  diagrams  demonstrate  the  summarizing  or  closing 
of  the  general  ledger. 

This  is  the  condition  of  the  ledger  when  the  trial 
balance  was  taken  and  before  the  summarizing  or  closing  took 


place: 
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Summarized  or  closed  into  the  Profit  and  Loss  account 
are  the  following: 

1.  Income  account  (A  below) 

2.  Cost  account  (B  below) 

3.  Expense  account  (C  below) 

Then  the  balance  was  transferred  from  the  Profit  and 
Loss  account  into  the  proprietor's  Capital  account  (  D  below) 
and  the  personal  account,  Drawing,  was  closed  into  the 
proprietor's  Capital  account  (E  below). 
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Comment: 

Right  after  the  summari zation  has  been  completed,  the 
teacher  should  demonstrate  the  Post-closing  Trial  Balance, 
and  should  very  definitely  point  out  how  the  ICE  accounts  are 
closed  and  the  only  balance  left  open  is  that  of  the  Capital 
account  which  is  normal  because  Capital  is  classified  as 
proprietorship. 


♦ 
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Clark,  Norman  B.,  "Teaching  Analysis  of  Financial 
Statements,"    The  Balance  Sheet,  April,  19^1,  p.  314-8 . 


Since  the  object  of  accounting  is  to  prepare  a  balance 
sheet  and  a  profit  and  loss  statement,  it  would  follow  that 
the  managerial  uses  of  them  should  be  stressed.    A  funda- 
mental set  of  relationships  which  are  desirable  and  why 
they  are  desirable  is  important  to  the  teacher.  Ratios 
should  include  the  principal  groups  on  both  financial  state- 
ments.    Clark  suggests  the  following  procedure  for  the 
classroom  teacher: 

1.  How  liquid  is  the  business?    To  test  this, 
three  ratios  are  to  be  used: 

a.  Current  ratio — ratio  of  current  assets 
to  current  liabilities.    Generally,  a 
ratio  of  two  to  one  is  good.    Some  firms 
do  not  cling  to  this  ratio  and  are 
successful,  so  do  not  make  the  statement 
too  strongly. 

b.  Acid  test — ratio  of  quick  assets  to 
current  liabilities.    Roughly,  the  ratio 
should  be  one  to  one. 

c.  Ratio  of  current  assets  to  total  assets-- 
since  much  depends  upon  whether  a  business 
rents  or  owns  its  premises,  a  fair  ratio  is 
current  assets  should  approximate  one-third 
of  the  total  assets. 

2.  How  is  the  company  collecting  its  bills: 

a.    Sales  divided  by  accounts  receivable  is 

the  method  used.     If  the  quotient  is  twelve, 
it  shows  the  business  is  collecting  its 
accounts  every  month.     If  this  quotient 
is  divided  into  twelve,  the  answer  tells 
the  number  of  months  required  to  collect 
the  accounts  receivable.     The  higher  the 
figure,  the  poorer  the  collection. 


Biil 


3.     Has  this  business  too  much  money  tied  up  in  its 
inventories? 

a.     If  inventories  constitute  more  than  one -half 
of  the  current  assets,  there  is  too  much 
inventory  on  hand.     The  turnover  is  found  by 
dividing  the  inventory  into  the  cost  of  sales 
the  higher  the  turnover  in  successive  oeriods 
the  better. 

Does  the  business  have  too  much  money  invested  in 
fixed  assets? 

a.    Net  worth  should  be  as  large  as  fixed  assets, 

b»    Fixed  assets  should  not  be  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  assets. 

c.    There  should  be  a  high  ratio  of  cost  of  sales 
to  fixed  assets.    The  higher  the  ratio  is, 
the  more  effectively  the  company  is  using  its 
fixed  assets.     It  should  be  at  least  two  to 
one  and  it  can  go  as  high  as  twelve  to  one 
for  mercantile  businesses. 

5>.     Has  this  company  adequate  capital? 

a.     The  net  worth  should  be  at  least  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  assets.    Fifty  per  cent  is  a 
desirable  ratio  and  the  ratio  of  most  success 
ful  mercantile  and  manufacturing  businesses 
is  from  70  per  cent  to  90  oer  cent. 

6.     Is  the  company  able  to  make  satisfactory  profits? 

a.     Net  profits  divided  by  total  net  worth  will 
give  the  answer.    To  justify  the  risks  of  a 
business,  the  returns  should  be  at  leest 
8  per  cent.     Teach  pupils  to  observe  the 
gross  profit  as  well  as  the  net  -crofit. 

These  points,  demonstrated  by  setting  before  students 

a  balance  sheet  and  a  profit  and  loss  statement,  constitut 

a  minimum  program.     They  will  give  a  moderately  comprehen- 


sive picture. 


u 


% 


Comment : 

As  a  motivation  device  it  should  be  used  in  advanced 
courses  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting  only. 
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Zacur,  Howard,  "Charting  General  (and  Cost  Accounting) 
Cycles,"    The  Business  Education  World,  March,  19i^6, 
P.  376-377. 


Seeing  the  accounts  in  action  and  observing  their 
relative  importance  to  each  other  will  help  one  to 
develop  a  mental  impression  of  the  working  principles  of 
accounting. 

Zacur1 s  charts  can  be  used  by  the  teacher  to  supple- 
ment each  unit  presented,  and  they  may  be  distributed 
before  the  homework  assignment  to  facilitate  study.  They 
do  not  include  complete  explanatory  details--the  teacher 


supplies  them. 
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Comment : 

To  use  this  device  the  teacher  must  be  well  informed 
and  the  device  should  fit  in  with  the  teacher's  training 
and  personality.    The  textbook  being  used  will  dictate  the 
form  of  the  work  sheet.    It  is  suggested  that  the  lines 
which  denote  steps  be  drawn  as  the  explanations  are  being 
made  by  the  teacher  in  order  that  the  picture  be  clear. 


r 
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Swanson,  Robert  M.,  "How  to  Give  the  Bookkeeping  Cycle 
the  ' New  Look 1 , n    Business  Education  World,  September,  19Sk$ 
P.  33. 

Swanson  presented  and  appraised  three  devices  for 
visualizing  the  complete  bookkeeping  cycle,  the  first  of 
which  is  presented  below: 


The  teacher  is  warned  to  guard  against  some  fallacies 
which  may  come  from  such  a  visualization.    They  are: 
(1)  the  students  may  believe  that  the  bookkeeper  does  all 
the  journalizing  before  he  does  any  posting  when,  in  truth, 
some  journalizing  is  done,  some  posting  is  done,  and  then 
more  journalizing  may  be  done;   (2)  financial  statements 
are  not  prepared  only  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period — 
they  may  be  prepared  at  any  time  they  are  needed. 


:  w 
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The  second  of  Dr.  Swanson's  devices  Is  called  the 
Spiral  Method  of  visualization.    The  cycle  is  developed 
quickly — usually  without  adjusting  entries  and  with  only 
simple  journals  and  ledgers.    Each  successive  cycle  adds 
special  journals,  special  ledgers,  and  supplementary 
financial  reports  such  as  accounts  receivable  statements, 
accounts  payable  statements,  etc. 


In  this  device  there  is  a  lack  of  completeness  that 
is  associated  with  the  circle.    Where  does  the  bookkeeper 
return  to  journalizing?    Does  the  spiral  continue  to  expand 
or  does  it  stop  at  some  point?    The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
Is  expressed  in  Illustration  III:    The  New  Look. 


t 


In  this  device  the  teacher  may  explain  that  one  perfect 
circle  has  been  sacrificed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  correct 
impressions •    They  are: 

1.  The  student  must  be  able  to  see  that  sometimes  the 
bookkeeper  does  only  part  of  the  total  cycle  and 
returns  to  the  first  activity.    This  is  to  say  that 
he  must  visualize  that  the  bookkeeper  may  journalJze- 
post,  journalize-post,  journalize-post, 

2.  The  student  must  realize  that  the  bookkeeper  may 
prepare  a  trial  balance  at  any  time  to  check  his 
records  and  then  return  to  the  basic  cycle. 


3.    The  student  must  realize  that  extensions  of  the 
basic  cycle  activities  can  be  performed  at  any 
time  and  not  just  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period. 


If  this  device  is  introduced  too  early,  it  would  only 


confuse  the  beginner.    Later  use  is  suggested.     In  the 
meantime,  Illustrations  I  and  II  have  a  definite  value  if 
the  teacher  uses  them  at  the  right  time. 


Bierbaum,  Hubert,  and  Marston,  Virginia,  "You  Don't 
Have  To  Be  An  Artist  To  Make  Good  Bookkeeping  Visual  Aids," 
The  Business  Education  World,  November,  1950,  p.  H+.7 • 

The  authors  above  suggest  the  following  memory  aid 
and  believe  it  can  be  made  by  amateurs: 


Comment : 

This  is  another  concept  of  illustrating  the  steps  of 
the  bookkeeping  cycle  and  may  seem  more  logical  to  one 
person  than  to  another.     Since  the  same  point  can  be  pre- 
sented by  different  memory  aids,  the  teacher  should  make 
the  various  possibilities  available  and  permit  the  student 
to  choose  the  one  which  seems  to  give  him  more  help.  Charts 
made  by  students  are  more  forceful  than  those  made  by  the 
teacher  because  they  will  suit  individual  needs. 
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Binp-er,  Dorothy  M.,  "A  Chart  For  The  Bookkeeping  Cycle," 
Business  Education  Forum,     November,  1955*  P»  2lj.. 


Binp-er  presented  a  chart  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
pupils  to  grasp  the  total  picture  of  the  cycle  and  for 
them  to  see  the  relationships  of  the  various  steps.  This 
author  also  suggested  that  progressive  development  of  this 
chart  during  class  discussions  throughout  the  course  is  a 
superior  method  than  that  of  presentation  of  t  he  chart  at 
once  as  a  total  unit. 
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Comment : 

After  the  chart  has  been  developed,  it  could  be 
placed  on  the  bulletin  board,  could  be  mimeographed  for 
notebooks,  could  be  used  for  reviews,   could  be  used  as 
outline  for  verbalizations  of  various  definitions,  of 
theory,  etc. 
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Preidenbaugh,  V.  E. ,  "Steps  in  the  Bookkeeping  Cycle — 
Motivation  in  Teaching  Bookkeeping,"     American  Business 
Education,  TTay,   1950,  p.  2£6. 


Because  students  are  very  apt  to  become  engrossed  in 
one  phase  of  bookkeeping  and  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
relation  of  each  step  in  the  cycle  to  the  whole  cycle, 
Breidenbaugh  offered  the  following  chart: 


orn-ppo 

Steps 

What  is  done 

Journalizing 

Recording  the  debits  and  credits 
of  all  transactions  in  the  books 
of  original  entry--purchases , 
sales,   cash  receipts,  cash  pay- 
ments,  and  general  journal. 

Posting 

Transferring,  classifying,  and 
summarizing  the  debits  and  the 
credits  in  the  ledger  accounts. 

Taking  a 
Trial  Balance 

Proving  the  equality  of  debits 
and  credits  in  the  ledger. 

Making  a 
^/ork  Sheet 

d justing  entries  and 
compiling  the  statement  of  income 
and  expense  and  balance  sheet 
from  the  work  sheet. 

Preparing  the 
Statements 

Preparing  the  statement  of  income 
and  expense  and  the  balance  sheet 
from  the  work  sheet. 

Adjusting  and 
Closing  the 
Ledger 

Recording  and  posting  the  adjust- 
ing and  closing  entries  as  record- 
ed on  the  work  sheet,  and  trans- 
ferring the  Net  Profit  or  Net  Lors 
to  the  proprietorship* 

Taking  a  Post- 
Closing 
Trial  Balance 

Proving  the  equality  of  debits  anc. 
credits  left  in  the  ledger  after 
closing  entries  are  posted* 

t 


Comment: 

This  chart  is  good  for  tying  all  the  steps  together 
immediately  after  the  cycle  is  covered  by  presentations, 
Hovrever,  students  should  not  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  the 
chart  to  see  what  cones  next.  After  reasonable  use,  the 
teacher  should  require  the  students  to  know  the  steps  in 
their  respective  order  without  reference  to  the  chart. 
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Zacur,  Howard  A.,  "Depreciation  and  Depletion,"  The 
Business  Education  World,  April,  19l|7>  p.  kSS  • 


Zacur  presented  the  following  diagram  for  use  in 
explaining  the  "straight  line"  method  of  calculating  and 
estimating  annual  depreciation.     The  necessary  informa- 
tion for  these  calculations  are:    (imaginary  figures  are 
inserted  for  the  sake  of  giving  s  problem) 


Cost  of  asset  $6,000 

Estimated  scrap  value  -500 

Estimated  depreciation  5/500 

Estimated  years  of  usefulness   +10 

Annual  depreciation  550 


FIXED  ASSETS  EXPENSES 


To  record  this  annual  depreciation,  the  valuation  or 
minus-asset  account,  Reserve  for  Depreciation,  is  credited 
while  the  expense  account,  Depreciation,  is  debited 
(see  A)  for  one  yearly  fiscal  periodo     Later,  through  the 
closing  entries,  the  expense  account,  Depreciation,  is 
closed  (see  B)   into  the  Profit  and  Loss  account. 

The  book  value  then  is  determined  by  the  difference 
between  the  fixed-asset  account  and  the  minus-asset  account. 


( 


Zacur,  Howard  A,,  "Depreciation  and  Depletion,"  The 
Business  Education  World,  April,  19ij-7>  P  •  \\SS  • 

In  presenting  this  device,  Zacur  explained  that  deple- 
tion is  a  term  applied  to  natural  resources  to  describe  its 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  asset  value.     For  example,  a 
coal  mine  is  a  natural  resource  and  the  more  coal  you  dig 
out  of  the  mine,  the  more  it  depletes   (depletion) « 

The  accountant  must  record  this  depletion  and  in  order 
to  do  this  requires  the  following  information:  (imaginary 
figures  are  inserted  here) 


If  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period  75*000  tons  have 
been  mined,  the  depletion  amounts  to  the  value  of 


The  entry  (see  A  below)  to  record  this  depletion  is  a 
debit  to  Depletion  Expense  and  a  credit  to  the  Reserve  for 
Depletion  account. 


Cost  of  the  asset 

Estimated  number  of  tons  in  mine 

Depletion  per  ton 


$200,000 
800,000 
.25 


75,000  x  a25=  $18,750 


FIXED  ASSETS 


COST  OF  PRODUCTION 


MINUS  ASSETS 


Heserue  k>p  Depletion 
If,  750 
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At  the  end  of  the  accounting  period,  the  Denletion 
cost  account  is  closed  by  a  closing  entry  into  the  Profit 
and  Loss  account   (see  B  above). 

The  difference  between  the  fixed-asset  account  and 
the  minus-asset  account  represents  the  remaining  estimated 
value  of  the  natural  resource. 

Comment : 

In  preparing  one's  presentations,  the  bookkeeping 
teacher  may  well  use  this  diagram  to  check  himself  and 
to  map  out  his  explanations  for  his  classes.     If  the 
teacher  understands  the  diagram,  the  students  will  also0 
It  is  a  good  teaching  device.    Later  it  could  be  incorpo- 
rated into  pupils'  notebooks  for  later  reference  when 
reviewing. 
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Baxter,  Ruby  C,   "Snowballing  the  Special  Journals," 
Business  Education  Forum,     April,  1955*  P«  27 • 


Baxter  describes  the  device  of  "snowballing"  the 
special  journals  in  the  following  steps: 

1.  Introduce  the  combined  journal  by  means  of 
a  short  problem  which  includes  purchases  on 
account,  sales  on  account,  receipts  and  pay- 
ments of  cash,  and  the  purchase  of  supplies 
on  account. 

2,  Use  the  same  problems  to  introduce  the 
purchases  journal  separately.     Now  repeat 
the  problem  with  the  introduction  of  the 
sales  journal,  still  retaining  the  purchases 
journal,  etc. 

The  overall  picture  of  the  special  journals  is  one  of 
a  combined  unit  snowballed  together. 


Comment : 

The  idea  of  "snowballing"  the  special  journals  gives 
the  idea  of  conciseness  as  opposed  to  the  idea  of  expansion 
which  would  seem  confusing  to  beginners.     Also,  progressing 
from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar  is  good  reasoning. 
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Deveto,  Rose,  "A  Lesson  on  Notes  Receivable,"  The 
Business  Education  World,  September,  191+1,  p.  26-30. 


Deveto  presented  very  logical  steps  to  be  taken  in 
giving  a  lesson  on  notes  receivable.     She  progressed 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown  in  simple  language  and  she 
illustrated  her  points  by  diagrams  which  are  illustrated 
below: 

Step  1.     Refer  to  a  transaction  of  the  previous 
day  wherein  a  customer's  name  was  mentioned  in 
a  credit  transaction. 


R  W  Kmg 
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Step  2.     Explain  that  when  sales  are  made  to 
customers,  their  written  promises  to  pay  cash 
in  the  future  (notes  receivable)  are  received. 
They  are  assets  of  the  business  and  they  are 
all  recorded  in  one  account,  Notes  Receivable. 
 Nate*  RecgityabU  


Step  3»     The  following  business  transactions  are 
considered  for  the  operation  of  the  Notes 
Receivable  account: 


July  6 

9 
16 


17 
19 


Sold  mdse.  to  R.  W.  King  on  acct.,  $362.70. 
Sold  mdse.  to  A.  S.  Watson  on  acct.,  $528.50 
R.  W.  King  is  unable  to  pay  cash  for  the 
account  due  and  gives  us  his  20-day  note  in 
settlement,  #362.70. 

Received  a  note  from  A.  S.  Watson  in  full. 
Received  cash  from  R.  W.  King  in  payment  of 
his  note. 


As  the  result  of  journalizing  the  above  transactions 


the  ledger  will  look  like  this: 
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1 


P 


Jv'l?  S~iP.ro  \j„l,a    -note  5V?tt> 


17       Si?  ST> 

Sales 


1    wat»»*«  W-** 


C  omr.ient : 

Before  leaving  these  accounts,  the  teacher  should  take 
the  opportunity  to  stress  the  need  for  the  new  account, 
Notes  Receivable,  and  by  means  of  repetition  strengthen 
the  new  knowledge  presented  and  gained  by  these  illustrations. 
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DeVeto,  Rose,  "A  Lesson  on  Notes  Receivable,"  The 
Business  Education  World,  September,  19l±l,  p.  26-30. 


DeVeto  suggested  the  various  indorsements  as  a 
motivating  device  when  notes  receivable  are  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  class.     The  five  indorsements  are: 

1.     An  indorsement  in  blank: 


\).  (JJ  dU&yu 


An  indorsement  in  full  or  special: 


Pay  to  the  order  of  the 
Lincoln  Alliance  Bank 
and  Trust  Co. 


3o     A  restrictive  indorsement: 


Pay  to  the  order  of  the 

Lincoln  Trust  Company 
'or  collection  and  credit 
to  my  account. 


Lj..     A  qualified  indorsement: 


Without  recourse 


This  qualifies  or  limits  the  obligation  ordinarily 
undertaken  by  an  indorser. 


5o     A  conditional  indorsement: 


Pay  to  the  order  of 
C.  C.  Cannon 
upon  completion  of  the 
Reliance  Building. 

This  indorsement  makes  the  right  of  the  indorsee  to 
receive  payment  contingent  upon  a  certain  event. 

Comment : 

With  first-year  bookkeeping  classes  little  time  should 
be  spent  on  this  device  unless  time  allows  for  thoroughness. 


However,  since  notes  are  taught  in  detail  during  the  second 
year  of  bookkeeping  courses,  this  device  becomes  a  handy  too 
of  the  teacher.     Also,   a  correlation  between  the  study  of 
bookkeeping  and  business  law  is  possible  at  this  time. 
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Zacur,  Howard  A,,  "Charting  Promissory  Notes,"  The 
Business  Education  World,  September,  191+7*  P«  M>« 


Zacur 's  charts  which  are  illustrated  below  demonstrate 
the  receiving  and  the  issuing  of  notes  in  diagram  form. 


-A- 


Interest-Bearing  Note  Receivable 
ASSETS. 


Accounts 


iSo.oo 


»j    ^^Jf  ISO 


so  oo 


OTHIR  INCOME 


7j" 


Your  customer  cannot  pay  his  account  (receivable) 
but  wants  the  firm  to  know  he  is  not  just  being 
negligent.     So,  you  agree  to  accept  his  interest- 
bearing  note  to  be  Daid  in  30  days  at  6%  interest. 

When  the  note  is  received  by  your  firm,  you  will 
debit  Notes  Receivable  account  and  credit  the 
customer's   (account  receivable)  account   (#1  above). 

At  the  end  of  30  days,  the  customer  will  pay  you 
the  note  plus  interest.    You  will  then  debit  Cash 
account  for  the  amount  received  (face  value  olus 
interest)  and  you  will  credit  the  Interest  Income 
account  for  the  amount  of  the  interest  while 
crediting  the  Notes  Receivable  account  for  the 
face  value  of  the  note  (#2  above). 


-B- 

Zacur  introduces  the  following  chart  by  issuing  a  note 
to  a  creditor  (account  payable)   in  payment  of  an  account. 
It  is  a  30-day  note  and  is  interest-bearing  at  the  rate  of 6%, 


When  you  issue  the  note,  you  should  debit  Accounts 
Payable  account  and  credit  Notes  Payable  account 
(#1  below). 

When  the  note  matures  and  a  check  is  sent  in  pay- 
ment of  it  plus  the  interest,  you  will  then  debit 
Notes  Payable  for  the  face  value  of  the  note  and 
credit  Cash  account  for  the  total  amount  paid 
while  the  amount  of  the  interest  is  debited  to 
Interest  Expense  account   (#2  below) • 


Interest-Bearing  Note  Payable 
ASSETS  uiMLiTTPs 


A3QQ  3fl  PAYS  6% 


C  omment : 

It  is  suggested  that  the  accounts  in  the  ledger  be  set 
up  as  they  existed  in  the  ledger  before  the  note  was  either 
received  or  given,  as  the  case  may  be.     Then  the  teacher 
could  illustrate  the  changes  that  took  place  by  drawing 
such  lines  as  these  to  illustrate  each  Important  point  as 
it  comes  up.     These  diagrams  would  then  be  very  useful  for 
later  reference  by  the  students  because  they  will  under- 
stand the  points  in  question. 


* 


Zacur,  Howard  A.,  "Adjustments  for  Deferred  Charges," 
The  Business  Education  World,  December,  191+6,  p.  21l|.. 

The  account,  Deferred  Charges,  represents  money  paid 
for  an  expense   (insurance  premiums,  for  example)  but  not 
entirely  consumed.     If  an  accounting  is  desired  on  the 
accrual  basis,  the  accounts  involved  must  be  adjusted  to 
make  present  values  true  ones.     The  three  methods  of  adjust- 
ment were  diagrammed  by  Zacur  and  are  offered  here: 


If  the  REVERSAL  METHOD  is  used,  the  premium  paid  is 
charged  to  an  expense  account  (A) .     Then,   at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  period,  the  amount  not  entirely  consumed  may  appear 
on  the  books  as  a  deferred  charge  by  s.  debit  to  the  Deferred 
Charges  account  under  Assets,  and  a  credit  to  the  Expense 
account  (B)  completes  this  entry.     The  balance  of  the 
Expense  account  is  then  closed  by  a  debit  to  the  Summary 
account  and  by  a  credit  entry  to  the  Expense  account  (C). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  subsequent  fiscal  period,  a  revers- 
ing entry  is  recorded  (D)  by  debiting  the  Expense  account 
with  the  unused  amount  and.  by  crediting  the  Deferred  Charges 
account • 


I 


"REVERSAL  METHOD" 


lOOO 


SUMMARY 


Prepaid  Ivis»»-j».g<» 


  XOOO  &OQ; 


VroLth  Lo  S3 


oo 


II 


If  the  NON-REVERSAL  METHOD  is  used,  the  Deferred 
Charges  account  is  charged  for  the  amount  paid  for  the 
premium  (A) .     At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period  the  Exrjense 
account  is  debited  for  the  amount  consumed  and  the  Deferred 
Charges  account  is  credited  (B)  for  the  same  amount.  The 
balance  in  the  Expense  account  is  then  closed  into  the 
Summary  account  (C).     The  balance  of  the  Deferred  Charges 
account  represents  the  unused  amount  which  remains  on  the 
books  as  an  asset. 


ASSETS 


\ooo— 7 


loo© 


"NQN -REVERSAL  METHOD" 


NUMMARY 


Loss 


III 

If  the  DIRECT  METHOD  is  used,   the  Deferred  Charges 
account  is  charged  with  the  amount  of  the  premium  paid  (A). 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  period,  the  Summary  account  is 
debited  for  the  amount  consumed  and  the  Deferred  Charges 
account  is  credited  (B)  for  the  same  amount.     The  balance 
of  the  Deferred  Charges  account  remains  on  the  books  as  an 
asset. 


"DIRECT  METHOD" 


refill 


1000 


looo 


3.0O 


nr 
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Comment: 

In  order  to  make  a  wise  choice  of  devices,  consult 
the  textbook  your  class  is  using,  especially  for  first-year 
bookkeeping  classes.     The  other  methods  of  adjustment  could 
be  used  in  an  advanced  class  when  all  the  possibilities  can 
be  absorbed  and  understood  by  them. 


i 


Cain,  Marietta,  "Reconciliation  Is  Easy  Via  Dramatizatio 
The  Balance  Sheet,  October,  1955>  p.  80. 


Cain  proposes  reconciliation  of  balances  by  dramatiza- 
tion.    Give  to  each  member  of  the  class  his  first  paycheck 
for  working  for  Greathouse,  Inc.,  and  then  ask,  "What  do 
you  plan  to  do  with  it?"    After  discussing  the  possibili- 
ties, it  should  be  decided  to  deposit  most  of  it,  after 
proper  indorsement  is  made,  by  taking  it  to  the  teacher's 
desk  (bank),  thus  starting  a  bank  account. 

When  the  first  person  comes  to  the  bank,  the  teacher 
pretends  to  be  the  teller  and  gives  him  a  signature  card 
which  he  fills  out  while  the  other  members  of  the  class  do 
the  same  thing  at  their  desks.     Then  each  fills  out  a 
deposit  slip  and  the  teacher  presents  each  with  a  pass- 
book (several  pieces  of  cut  paper  stapled  together  with  a 
colored  back  and  proper  notation  inside)  and  a  checkbook 
(several  checks  with  stubs  stapled  together).     Each  student 
records  his  first  deposit  on  the  stub  and  then  the  class 
goes  on  to  make  several  purchases  by  check,  after  which  it 
is  decided  to  balance  the  passbooks. 

Hence,  a  reconciliation  on  the  back  of  the  last  check 
stub  concludes  the  project  with  the  understanding  of 
reconciliation,, 


Larson,  Raymond,  "Bookkeeping  Made  Realistic,"  The 
Balance  Sheet,  November,  1952,  p.  119 • 

Larson  described  how  the  bookkeeping  class  became  a 
corporation  which  actually  sold  such  school  supplies  as 
pencils,  paper,  erasers,  rulers,  etc. 

An  appointed  committee  wrote  to  the  state  and  reported 
to  the  class  on  the  state  rules  for  incorporation  and 
explained  the  tentative  charter  that  later  was  adopted, 
"Commerce  Supply  Company"  was  the  name  chosen  for  the 
corporation  with  a  capitalization  of  ten  dollars.  Forty 
shares  of  stock  were  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  a  share. 
Each  student  in  the  class  subscribed  to  two  shares  and 
the  extra  ones  were  distributed  by  means  of  drawing  lots. 

The  corporation  officers  elected  were:     chairman  of 
the  board,  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer,    A  sales  manager,  sales  promotion  manager,  and 
purchasing  agent  were  appointed  in  order  to  acquaint  the 
class  with  the  actual  operation  of  a  corporation.  Each 
appointee  then  obtained  information  on  the  duties  he  should 
perform  and  reported  these  duties  to  the  class. 

Another  committee  made  a  study  of  the  business  forms 
that  would  be  necessary  and  duplicated  a  sales  record  blank 
stock  certificates  in  color,  purchase  requisitions,  purchas 

orders,  a  perpetual  inventory  book,  and  a  simple  set  of 
records;  and  each  item  of  merchandise  for  sale  was  listed 


on  the  sales  form  and  checked  as  sales  were  made.  This 
served  as  a  means  of  checking  the  total  cash  sales  for  the 
day  and  also  as  the  perpetual  Inventory  record  book. 

A  checking  service  was  offered  to  the  organization  by 
the  local  bank.    Merchandise  was  sold  in  the  library  during 
the  lunch  hour  three  days  a  week.     Sales  campaigns  were 
organized  by  the  sales  promotion  manager,  some  with  reduced 
prices,  advertisements,  etc.    Financial  statements  were 
prepared  every  two  weeks. 

Comments : 

This  project  could  start  with  a  single  proprietorship 
and  gradually  grow  to  a  partnership  and  finally  become  a 
corporation.    This  expansion  could  be  made  as  the  units  are 
studied  in  the  bookkeeping  course. 


c 
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Hanna,  Dr.  J.  Marshall,  "Using  the  Community  As  a 
Laboratory,"     Business  Education  World,  January,  1952,  p. 229. 

Hanna  remarked  that  a  wide  variety  of  different  types 
of  records  can  be  found  within  a  radius  of  one  mile  of  the 
school  and  can,  therefore,  helo  to  take  the  "excursion" 
out  of  the  annual  field  trip.     Each  trip  should  emphasize 
the  particular  recording  procedure  being  studied  in  the 
classroom.     Many  short  trips  can  be  made  within  the  regular 
bookkeeping-class  period  while  others  can  be  made  during 
free  periods  and  after  school. 

He  suggested  short  field  trips  to  a  local  bank,  to  the 
offices  of  local  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  to  the  office 
of  a  manufacturing  company,  to  a  local  chain  store  office, 
to  a  filling  station  or  garage,  etc. 

Students  should  be  divided  into  committees  of  four 
or  five  students  each  and  each  committee  plans  its  visit, 
obtains  its  own  information,  and  reports  its  findings  to 
the  class. 

C  omment : 

This  is  an  interesting  device  because  it  ties  the 
theory  of  the  classroom  to  the  activities  of  actual 
businesses • 


» 


Patteson,  Cornelia,  "Using  Surveys  to  Motivate  Book- 
keeping,"   Business  Education  Forum,  March,  1953*  P«  32. 

Patteson  suggested  a  list  of  questions  to  be  used  for 
a  field  trip  in  onefs  own  community.    This  list  is  within 
the  realm  of  pupils1  understanding. 

1,  Do  you  keep  your  own  records  or  does  someone 
else  keep  them  for  you? 

2.  Do  you  extend  credit? 

3«    If  so,  what  are  your  terms? 

ij..    How  often  do  you  balance  your  books? 

5*    If  you  were  to  hire  someone  to  do  your  bookkeep- 
ing, what  other  knowledges  would  you  want  them 
to  have? 

6.    Do  you  use  single -entry  or  double -entry  bookkeep- 
ing? 

7»    How  do  you  record  Social  Security?    What  kind  of 
forms  do  you  fill  out  and  how  often  do  you  send 
them  in? 

8.    What  business  machines  are  used  in  your  record 
keeping? 

9*    What  statements  do  you  prepare? 

10.    May  we  have  copies  of  any  record  forms  that  you 
use? 

The  procedure  Patteson  used  was  to  choose  eighteen 
different  businesses,  require  each  student  to  make  his  own 
appointment  for  the  interview,  and  then  to  conduct  the 
interview  after  school  in  the  afternoon.    The  project  was 
used  instead  of  homework  assignments  and  took  three  days. 


Comment : 

Limiting  such  a  field  trip  to  one's  own  community  is 
good  controlling  device.    Also,  local  employers  will  take 
more  personal  interest  in  seeing  that  the  correct  benefits 
are  obtained  by  the  students  on  their  field  trips. 


Blake,  Arthur,  "All  This --And  Bookkeeping  Tool"  Business 
Education  Forum,  January,  1950,  p.  29-30. 

Blake  suggested  a  visit  by  the  bookkeeping  class  to  a 
bank  as  a  motivating  device.     It  offers  an  opportunity  to 
see  in  operation  the  bookkeeping  machines  which  enable  one 
bookkeeper  to  keep  the  accounts  of  hundreds  of  customers. 
An  explanation  of  the  bank's  services  to  the  community  and 
an  explanation  of  personal  small  loans  have  a  consumer  value. 

Blake  further  suggests  that  in  tne  classroom  the  trans- 
action which  reads,  "Bought  merchandise  for  $500,"  seems 
bookish.    But  at  a  local  department  store,  the  students  may 
follow  the  long  chain  of  activities  set  in  motion  by  the 
purchase  order:    unpacking,  counting,  checking  condition 
and  quality,  comparing  it  with  the  original  purchase  order, 
checking  calculations,  etc.     This  will  give  more  meaning  to 
the  above  transaction. 


Comment: 

If  such  field  trips  are  timed  right  and  have  a  value  to 
be  connected  to  the  unit  being  studied,  then  the  time  spent 
on  field  trips  of  this  sort  is  worthwhile. 
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McColley,  Violet,  "A  Bookkeeping  Project,"    The  Balance 
Sheet,  October,  1951,  p.  70. 

A  field  trip  in  the  form  of  a  one-period  project  is 
suggested  by  McColley.     Letters  should  first  be  written 
to  several  different  local  firms,  and  three  or  four  students 
should  be  delegated  to  interview  each  bookkeeper  at  a 
specified  time  while  the  teacher  stays  in  the  classroom  to 
await  developments.    Each  committee  should  have  a  chairman 
to  take  charge  of  affairs. 

The  following  day  the  committees  should  give  their 
reports  to  the  class.    First,  the  chairman  should  give  his 
report;  then  the  other  members  should  add  any  other  informa- 
tion they  care  to  give,  should  demonstrate  the  samples  they 
were  able  to  collect,  and  should  answer  the  questions  that 
the  class  asks.    Finally,  a  bulletin-board  display  of  the 
samples  collected  could  be  made  by  the  class. 


Comment : 

This  device  is  good  because  it  does  not  consume  too 
many  class  periods  for  the  many  values  received  in  return. 
Pupil  interest  and  understanding,  pupil  initiative  and 
activity,  allowances  for  slow  and  fast  learners — all  these 
are  motivating  values. 


Garvey,  Claudia,  "Motivation,"  The  Business  Education 
World,  September,  191^-6,  P«  5>2. 


A  novel  way  of  motivating  a  bookkeeping  class  is  that 
of  competing  in  the  monthly  bookkeeping  contests  sponsored 
by  the  Business  Education  World, 

Should  you  have  a  winner  in  your  class,  this  device 
suggested  by  Garvey  will  give  you  a  permanent  record  of 
the  special  honor,  will  give  motivation  to  others  to 
compete,  and  will  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  winner. 


Take  the  letter  of  notification 
sent  by  the  magazine,  place  a 
photograph  of  the  pupil  who  won 
the  prize  close  to  the  letter, 
place  the  prize  check  at  the 
bottom  of  the  letter,  and  have 
the  three  photostated  together 
in  letter  size.    This  may  be 
placed  on  the  bulletin  board  for 
all  to  see,  or  may  serve  as  a 
souvenir  for  the  winner. 


Another  value  of  these  contests  is  that  the  correction 
is  not  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  but  is  done 
impartially  by  others.    A  teacher  may  learn  from  this 
whether  he  is  too  severe  or  too  lenient  in  grading  regular 
classroom  papers. 


Letter  o(- 


Photo 


Pla.C£  ,lr; 
fc-|to  1. 


Comment : 

Well-earned  praise  is  always  good  and  is  recognized  by 
all.  This  device,  if  photostating  is  possible,  is  a  good 
one. 
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Hanna,  J.  Marshall,  "The  Use  of  Blackboard  Demonstra- 
tions,"    The  Business  Education  World,  December,  1951*  P«  1&5. 

Hanna  stressed  that  each  demonstration  should  be 
organized  around  one  and  only  one  key  point. 

To  make  the  key  point  of  an  illustration  stand  out, 
one  should  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Have  all  preliminary  work  up  to  the  specific 
point  to  be  demonstrated  _on  the  board  before 
the  demonstration  starts , 

2.  Use  colored  chalk  to  identify  the  key  points 
or  figures, 

3.  Use  connecting  lines,  arrows,   or  circled  figures 
to  direct  attention, 

1|.     Strip  the  illustration  of  all  but  the  essentials. 

The  following  illustration  of  paying  an  invoice  minus 

the  discount  demonstrated  Hanna' s  idea  of  a  blackboard 

demonstration: 


ChecK 

To  Svpev.or  Mfg.  Co.  MnSH' 


Plus  Purchase  Piscouhfc      /  b~ 


Creators'  ledger. 

Sup<v-iev  ^Pff-  Co« 


9oo< 


Cask 


Purchases  Discoorit. 


WHEN  AN  INVOICE  IS  DISCOUNTED 


I 
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Comment : 

Hanna's  suggestion  on  the  use  of  blackboard  demonstra- 
tions coupled  with  diagrams  suggested  by  other  authors 
quoted  in  this  study  could  help  to  revitalize  the  teaching 
methods  of  interested  bookkeeping  teachers.     As  for  the 
student,  understanding  a  little  each  day  makes  him  feel 
he  is  successful  in  class.    Demonstrations  could  do  this. 


r 
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Puckett,  Cecil  C,  "Group  Unit  Plan  in  Bookkeeping," 
The  Journal  of  Business  Education,  May,  19Jil,  p.  17-18 • 

Puckett  suggested  that  after  the  teacher  has  determined 
the  bookkeeping  abilities  of  her  pupils  through  class  work, 
grades  earned  in  other  classes,   or  by  their  I,  0,'s,  students 
should  be  grouped  together  under  this  plan  at  desks  or 
tables  in  such  a  manner  that  students  of  comparable  abilities 
are  together. 

Seated  so,  it  is  easy  to  keep  members  of  each  group 
working  on  one  assignment.     The  leaders  will  work  on  the 
same  problems  at  the  same  time  and  will  be  of  mutual  assist- 
ance to  one  another. 

The  teacher  will  move  from  group  to  group,  giving  aid 
when  it  is  needed.     If  the  fast  group  goes  ahead,  its 
members  may  aid  the  slower  groups.     This  'works  well  as  it 
holds  back  the  fast-moving  group,  helps  the  teacher,  and 
gives  them  a  review  while  helping  others. 

This  plan  is  a  variation  of  homogeneous  grouping  and 
it  recognizes  individual  differences.     The  teacher  will 
learn  from  observation  who  does  or  who  doesn't  work  well  in 
groups.     Changes  from  one  group  to  another  can  be  made  if 
desired . 

Supplementary  problems  should  be  supplied  the  fast- 
moving  group  while  a  minimum  of  work  should  be  set  for  the 
slow-moving  group. 


(II 


Aichele,  John  M. ,  "Grading  the  Practice  Set,"  The 
Balance  Sheet,  November,  1955*  P»  101. 


The  evaluation  of  finished  practice  sets  is  usually 
based  on  appearance  and  accuracy.     In  addition,  Aichele 
believes  that  the  "pioneer"  who  pushes  forward  and  faces 
new  problems  in  the  interpretation  of  business  trans- 
actions should  be  rewarded.    He,  therefore,  advocated 
that  practice  sets  be  graded  on  the  following  bases: 

1.  APPEARANCE.     Check  through  the  set  noting  its 
general  neatness,  errors  corrected,  rulings, 
etc.    Each  journal,  ledger,  and  statement  is 
graded  individually  and  these  grades  are  then 
averaged. 

2.  ACCURACY.    The  type  test  that  asks  the  student 
to  look  up  an  entry,  an  amount,  or  some  other 
item  in  his  set  is  deemed  most  desirable  for 
this  type  of  grading  system. 

3.  SPEED.    It  is  felt  that  the  student  who  works 
swiftly  should  be  rewarded  for  this  effort 
just  as  his  grade  will  suffer  for  making  too 
many  errors. 

The  following  five -point  marking  system  is  the  one 

advocated  by  Aichele: 

Excellent  .1  point   IOO-9I4. 

Good  2  points   93-85 

Average  3  points   8k-77 

Poor  ij.  points   7o-70 

Failure  5  points  ....below  70 

This  illustration  demonstrates  the  marking  of  four 

practice  sets: 


Name 

Appearance 

Speed 

Set  Grade 

Test 

Final  Grade 

John 
William 
Harry 
James 

1*0 

1.0 
k.3 

.3 
.0 

.5 

3.2 

Q 
•  O 

1.0 
3.8 

3 

1 

2 

5 

3.1 

Q 

•  7 

1.5 

A  weight  of  .1  was  allowed  for  each  day  the  set  was 
completed  before  the  twenty  school  days  allowed  for  the 
completion  of  it.    Under  speed  in  John!s  score,  the 


deduction  of  .3  was  made  because  John  finished  the  set 
three  days  early.    When  subtracted  from  the  score  for 
appearance,  the  set  grade  was  found.    This  was  then 
averaged  with  the  test  score  and  a  final  grade  was  found 
for  his  report  card.    The  lower  the  score  is,  the  better 
the  rank  is  according  to  the  five-point  marking  system. 


Comment : 

This  is  an  excellent  guide  for  teachers  who  have 
doubts  as  to  the  proper  marking  of  sets. 


0  3  31 


Briggs,  Milton,  "Building  a  Better  Bookkeeping  Vocabu 
lary,"    Business  Education  World,  October,  1952,  p.  80. 


This  problem  is  an  example  of  the  contest  material 
offered  by  Briggs  in  the  monthly  Business  Education  World 
magazine.    Each  problem  offered  has  a  different  purpose. 
This  one  is  aimed  at  building  a  better  business  vocabulary. 


DIRECTIONS:     In  the  following  paragraphs  is  the  story 
Mr,  Abraham  Howland  told  the  accountant,  who  wanted 
to  determine  the  net  worth  of  the  business.    On  plain 
white  or  composition  paper,  copy  the  paragraphs- 
except  the  words  italicized.    Substitute  for  these 
words  the  bookkeeping  terms  that  are  appropriate. 
Only  your  best  penmanship  will  be  acceptable. 

"The  amount  of  money  I  have  in  the  bank  and  in  the 
store  totals  $608.71*    Customers1  accounts  due 
total  $1757.33;  goods  in  stock ,"18260 .26.    I  paid 
an  insurance  premium  in  advance,  $60.76.    Show  cases 
and  fixtures  cost  me  $2l|.25.00,  but  the  decre ase  in 
value  of  these  items  is  estimated  at  $2^2.50. 

"I  made  a  written  promise  to  pay  at  the  First  National 
Bank  $1500  for  money  I  borrowed  and  my  creditors 1 
claims  total  $1356 .29.    Taxes  due  but  not  paid  are 
¥517719. 

"When  I  began  business  on  January  1  of  this  year,  I 
invested  $7281. 16. 

"What  is  the  total  present  value  of  my  things  owned? 
What  is  the  total  of  my  debts?    What  is  the  present, 
worth  of  my  business?" 


TEACHER1 S  KEY:     The  bookkeeping  terms  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  order  are:     cash,  accounts  receivable, 
merchandise  inventory,  equipment,  depreciation, 
promissory  note  (note  or  note  payable),  accounts 
payable,  taxes  payable,  assets,  liabilities,  capital 
or  proprietorship. 


b  a  sj 


<1 


Comment : 

This  same  material  could  also  be  used  in  another  way. 
The  classroom  teacher  could  use  it  early  in  the  bookkeeping 
course  as  a  classroom  exercise,  as  a  homework  assignment, 
or  as  a  game  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  specialized 
vocabulary  that  this  new  subject  offers.    It  could  also  be 
used  later  on  as  a  vocabulary  test.    A  handy  device  will 
motivate  the  teacher  to  use  it  and  a  good  device  motivates 
the  student  to  learn.    If  wisely  used,  this  device  could 
do  both. 
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Wood,  Merle  W.,  "The  Meaning  Behind  the  Word,"  The 
Journal  of  Business  Education  October,  1955>  P« 


This  device  is  suggested  by  Wood  to  impress  the 
students  with  a  real  understanding  of  the  terminology  of 
words  in  the  business  course •    Most  business  terms  are 
derivations  of  a  combination  of  Latin  and  old  French  words. 
By  consulting  a  dictionary,  illustrations  like  the  one 
here  could  be  made  and  mounted  on  cards  to  make  attractive 
displays. 


A  "balance"  was  originally  a  type  of  scale  with 
bi  lanx  (two  dishes)  suspended  from  a  horizontal 
bar.    Today  we  still  use  the  word  to  indicate 
the  equality  between  two  values.    The  debit 
column  is  equal  to  the  credit  column  so  we  say 
that  the  columns  balance. 


"BALANCE" 


bi  lanx 
meant 
two  dish 
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Garrison,  Lloyd  L.,  "Vocabulary  Boosters,"  Business 
Education  World,  June,  195^>  P«  21 • 


This  is  a  game  of  discovering  bookkeeping  terras  hidden 
in  the  words  of  sentences.    The  answers  are  underlined  for 
the  teacher* s  use. 

1«    The  little  tot  almost  fell  from  the  swing. 

2.     John  was  thrown  out,  standing  only  two 
feet  from  home  plate, 

3a  The  meeting  had  to  adjourn  a  little  later. 

if.  The  players  led  Gerry  off  the  field. 

5a  Vincent  Price  did  not  elect  to  star  in  it. 

6.  It  was  a  very  costly  victory. 

7.  Did  Bud  Ret  what  he  was  looking  for? 

These  sentences  could  be  mimeographed  and  used  as 
homework  or  as  a  class  exercise,  or  as  a  game  for  group 
meetings.    The  teacher  could  have  one  of  these  sentences 
on  the  board  and  start  off  her  class  one  day  by  pointing 
to  it  and  asking  for  a  quick  response.    However,  after 
the  term  is  found,   it  should  be  discussed  in  order  to  get 
the  full  value  from  this  sort  of  device. 


( 


National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
"Teaching  Cartoons  For  Business  Subjects,"  Business 
Education  Forum,  November,  1955*  cover. 


The  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principal 
has  a  set  of  twelve  teaching  aids  in  the  form  of  cartoons 
for  use  in  a  bookkeeping  class,  one  of  which  is  demonstrate 
below: 


nrm.<Ub't,Ts  f 


The  cartoons  are  on  heavy  white  paper  and  are  8  by  10 
inches  in  size.     The  address  to  use  is:     1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.     A  descriptive  folder  is 
available  and  a  slight  charge  is  made  for  these  cartoons. 


C  omment : 

The  timely  posting  of  such  cartoons  on  a  bulletin 

board  may  serve  to  call  attention  to  the  point  being 

discussed  by  the  bookkeeping  class.     Teachers  should  be 

cautioned  to  take  down  such  posters  after  they  have  made 

their  point  because  their  usefulness  has  diminished  and, 

therefore,  they  should  be  replaced  by  something  more 

pertinent  to  the  new  topics  as  they  are  presented. 

,>ston  University 
School  of  Education 
library 
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Green,  Helen  Hinkson,  "Teaching  Devices,"     The  Business 
Education  World,  June,  195>2,  p.  503. 

Green  suggested  that  mottoes  and  maxims  printed  on 

pastel  cards  in  a  variety  of  type  styles  and  sizes  with 

varying  border  designs  would  make  nice  bulletin-board 

projects  for  your  students  to  carry  out.     Let  them  locate 

their  own  mottoes,  but  Green  offered  a  few  as  a  start. 

They  are  as  follows: 

"Sittin'   and  wishin'  won't  improve  your  fate; 
The  Lord  provides  the  fishes,  but  you  gotta  dig  the  bait." 

"What  a  man  can  imagine  in  his  mind  he  can  find  ways 
to  accomplish," 

"Ve  get  so  soon  old,  Und  yet  so  late  schmartl" 
(Prom  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch) 


C  omraent : 

Though  this  device  has  no  direct  bookkeeping  value,  it 
may  be  used  to  satisfy  one  or  two  pupils'   interest  in 
contributing  something  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  room's 
atmosphere  0 


X 


Ohland,  Clarence  A.,  "Bulletin  Boards  Live,"  The 
Balance  Sheet,  October,  1955*  P»  71« 


Ohland  wrote  that  bulletin  boards  should  be  a  student 

project  rather  than  a  teacher  burden  and  suggested  that 

the  following  sixteen  topics  be  presented  to  the  class  at 

the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  order  that  students 

have  ample  time  to  choose  a  topic,  to  secure  materials,  and 

to  plan  the  display: 

Personality  traits  of  a  bookkeeper 
Proper  work  habits 

Fields  of  opportunity  in  bookkeeping 

Top  jobs  in  bookkeeping 

Clerical  jobs  related  to  bookkeeping 

We  work  in  a  bank 

We  work  in  a  factory  office 

We  work  in  an  insurance  office 

Office  ethics 

A  day  on  the  job 

Our  credit  system 

Telephone  etiquette 

Proper  grooming  for  office  workers 

Earning  promotions 

How  to  find  a  job 

How  to  apply  for  a  job 

Students  volunteer  to  work  in  pairs  and  the  teacher 

directs  the  pairing  of  students  and  the  selection  of  the 

topics  to  insure  effective  results.     The  pairs  are  then 

divided  into  four  sections  and  each  topic  is  worked  on  by 

a  pair  from  each  section.     Completed  displays  are  awarded 

ribbons  for  first,  second,  and  third  ratings. 


C  omment : 

The  initiative,  the  competition,  the  working  with 
others,  and  the  fast  student  helping  the  slower  one  are  good. 


i 
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Breidenbaugh,  V.  E.,  "How  To  Make  Bookkeeping  Charts," 
American  Business  Education,  May,  1950,  p.  251|» 


If  an  enterprising  teacher  wishes  to  make  his  own 
charts  to  fit  his  particular  needs  rather  than  to  buy  the 
commercially  prepared  charts,  this  is  what  Breidenbaugh 
suggests : 

1.  Washable  window  shades 

2.  Blackboard  composition  paint 
.  Oil  colors 

»  Paint  for  column-dividing  lines 

5o  Very  thin  brush 

60  Window-blind  roller 

7.  Discarded  map  case 

After  the  above  materials  have  been  procured,  the 

following  steps  should  be  followed: 

lo    Window  shades  7  feet  long  are  cut  in  two  pieces, 
making  each  i|_8  inches  wide  and  3  feet,  5  inches 
long. 

2.     Treat  the  shade  x^ith  blackboard  composition  paint, 
making  it  similar  to  a  blackboard. 

3«    Do  all  rulings  and  lettering  for  illustrations 
with  oil  colors. 

I}..     Column-dividing  lines  are  made  with  red  paint  while 
horizontal  writing  lines  are  made  with  non-glossy 
green  paint. 

Use  a  very  thin  brush  for  drawing  lines, 

60     Titles  and  column  headings  are  lettered  with 
orange  paint. 

7.    When  charts  are  finished  and  are  dry,  place  them 
on  rollers  and  mount  them  in  a  discarded  map  case. 
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CHAPTER  V 
SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  purposes  of  this  study  were: 

1.  To  collect  available  materials  relative  to  the 
motivation  of  bookkeeping. 

2.  To  analyze  these  materials  in  order  to  sift  out 
those  motivation  devices  which  seemed  the  most  useful  for 
the  classroom  teacher's  use. 

3«     To  present  a  representative  collection  by  describ- 
ing and,  when  possible,  by  illustrating  each  device. 

The  analysis  and  compilation  of  motivation  devices 
were  made  from  teachers'  professional  magazine  articles 
written  from  19li0  to  1955*     From  these  magazine  articles 
many  devices  were  analyzed  and  63  were  chosen  for  compila- 
tion in  this  thesis. 

Devices  were  analyzed  and  those  devices  were  chosen 
which  seemed  of  value  to  the  teacher  on  the  high-school 
level • 

The  motivation  devices  presented  here  were  compiled 
in  the  order  in  which  they  most  likely  would  be  used  in 
the  bookkeeping  cycle. 

Many  descriptions,   illustrations,  and  diagrams  were 
offered  in  order  to  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  devices 
chosen  for  this  study. 


I 
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The  following  observations  were  made  during  this  study 

1.  It  was  very  difficult  at  times  to  differentiate 
between  methods  and  devices,  and  often  it  seemed  to  the 
writer  that  these  successful  devices  evolved  from  planning 
good  classroom  presentations. 

2.  The  use  of  the  blackboard  for  explanations  of 
bookkeeping  principles  and  bookkeeping  entries  was  an 
essential  tool  of  the  skillful  and  successful  teacher  of 
bookkeeping, 

3.  Diagrams  and  charts  need  analyzing,  but  this  can 
be  done  only  after  one  has  learned  the  basic  principles. 
Therefore,  many  motivation  devices  must  be  drawn  step  by 
step  so  that  the  students  may  see  the  construction  and  at 
the  same  time  explanations  and  reasons  should  be  offered 
by  the  teacher.     Only  then  do  the  students  have  a  complete 
understanding  of  many  of  these  devices. 

i^..     The  contest  materials  offered  monthly  by  the 
Business  Education  World  magazine  could  be  used  by  the 
resourceful  teacher  not  only  for  participation  in  the 
contests  but  also  they  could  be  used  as  classroom  exercises, 
tests,  games,  or  when  a  shortened  bookkeeping  period  is 
unexpectedly  announced  by  the  administration. 

5o     The  devices  contained  in  this  study  should  be 
controlled  by  the  teacher.     Some  of  them  are  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  teacher  while  others  are  resource 


u 


materials  for  use  by  the  students  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher. 

60     If  a  teacher  were  to  use  some  of  these  devices 
for  distribution  to  students  for  their  notebooks,  it  may 
be  a  good  suggestion  to  number  them  so  that  they  may  be 
identified  and  found  without  difficulty  when  reviewing 
one's  work, 

7.  Contributors  of  motivation  devices  claimed  that 

a  poster  or  a  bulletin-board  display  made  by  the  teacher  is 
of  little  value,  but  a  poster  or  a  bulletin-board  display 
made  by  a  student  or  students  is  a  motivation  device. 

8.  Among  the  devices  suggested  there  was  a  lack  of 
compact  and  informative  ones  on  Social  Security,  on 
income  taxes,  etc^  whereas  there  was  a  large  supply  of 
devices  to  motivate  learning  early  in  the  bookkeeping 

c  our  s  e  • 

Recommendations 

1.  The  bookkeeping  teacher  may  use  a  selection  of 
these  motivation  devices  to  make  the  classroom  look  like 

a  bookkeeping  laboratory  where  interested,  busy,  and  haopy 
students  work. 

2.  A  study  may  be  made  to  determine  whether  students 
in  bookkeeping  classes  work  as  well  without  these  devices 
as  they  do  with  them. 
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3*     A  compilation  of  motivation  devices  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  second-year  bookkeeping  classes  may  be  made. 

A  survey  may  be  made  to  find  how  much  continuity 
there  is  in  methods  and  in  the  use  of  motivation  devices 
from  the  teacher  of  first-year  bookkeeping  to  the  teacher  of 
second-year  bookkeeping  in  the  same  school. 
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